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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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_ALetter from the Publisher 


A= spring evening had settled over Washington. Most of 
the city’s federal buildings were dark, but chandeliers shone 
brightly from the National Portrait Gallery. Inside the build- 
ing in which Walt Whitman once read his poetry to wounded 


} 
i 


Union troops and Abe Lincoln held 
his second Inaugural Ball, a black-tie 
assemblage of guests stood chatting, 
their voices mingling with the strains 
of a string quartet. 

Many of those gathered in the his- 
toric building had helped to make his- 
tory during the past 30 years: Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, Lady Bird John- 
son, General William Westmoreland, 
Judge John Sirica, Buckminster Ful- 
ler, Julia Child, Van Cliburn, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. They were talking with 
a dozen artists who had been associat- 
ed with them and other leading figures 


in a special way—painting or sculp- Davidson opens show with Ripley (left) and Washington 


turing portraits for the cover of TIME. 


‘Index 





The celebrities and artists were attending a formal dinner, 
held by TIME and the Smithsonian Institution, to mark a ma- 
jor bequest to the portrait gallery: nearly 900 pieces of original 
art used for TIME covers during the past 25 years. From this 
week until Aug. 30, in an exhibition entitled “The TIME of 
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World 

A triple East-West 
spy swap. » Brezhnev 
takes to the road 

> Afghanistan’s new 
rulers get smiles from 
Moscow, but say their 
hearts belong to Al- 
lah. » While the 
Moro drama contin- 
ues, more dolce fades 
from the Italian vita 
> Three Israeli intel- 
lectuals reflect on 
their country as it 
reaches 30 
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Cover: He can fly a jet 
and skipper a mine- 
sweeper, play polo as 
well as the cello, At 29, 
H.R.H. Prince 
Charles, the man who 
will be King some day, 
is also working hard to 
learn about the prob- 
lems of modern Brit- 
ain. See WORLD 
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Music 

Charlotte Bergen, 81 
pays to shake a stick 
ata symphony or- 
chestra. » Rock Sing- 
er Karla Bonoff brac- 
es for the big time 


84 

Press 

The White House 
correspondents gave 
a dinner, but the star 
never showed up. 

> Why the Pulitzers 
bring bitter disputes 


Our Lives,” 107 of the covers will be on display. After that, a 
smaller number will be selected from the collection on a ro- 





tating basis and shown in a room permanently provided by the 
gallery. The covers not on view in Washington will be avail- 
able for inspection by the public and for exhibition by other in- 
stitutions, in the U.S. and abroad. 

The show in Washington is by no means the first occasion 


ronvautra that TIME’s covers have gone on pub- 


» lic display. The magazine has con- 
ducted a number of tours of its cover 
art, both in this country and overseas, 
and the US. International Commu- 
nications Agency is now sponsoring 
a show that has appeared in Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia 

Time Inc. Corporate Editor Hen- 
ry Grunwald, managing editor of 
TIME from 1968 to 1977, had long 
wanted to find a permanent home for 
the covers, which he felt combined el- 
ements of art, history and journalism. 
His concern was shared by TIME 
Chief of Research Leah Gordon, who 
led the effort to find a suitable insti- 


tution to house the collection. The National Portrait Gallery, es- 
tablished in 1962, seemed to be the ideal place. Reporter-Re- 
searcher Rosemary Frank finally succeeded, after months of 
work, in tracking down and retrieving hundreds of pieces of 
cover art, some of which had drifted to TIME offices round the 
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Economy & Business 
How to trim the U.S 
budget to reduce the 
deficit of $60.6 billion 
> The dollar's slump 
abroad creates higher 
prices at home 


88 

Sport 

The kid becomes a 
man. At the tender 
age of 18, Stevie Cau- 
then wins his first 
Kentucky Derby 
aboard Affirmed 





541 N, Fairbanks Court, Chicago 


Cover: Photograph by Carole Cuttner—Sygma. | 
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Nation: Solar energy 
enthusiasts celebrate 
Sun Day. » Jimmy 
Carter tries to mend 
some sagging political 
fences in four Western 
states. » Menachem 
Begin barnstorms the 
US. in search of 
renewed support for 
Israel 
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Energy 

An oil glut builds west 
of the Rockies be- 
cause of bad plan- 
ning, bureaucratic 
bungling and anti- 
pollution laws 


89 

Books 

Piers Paul Read's The 
Train Robbers starts 
fast. then derails; but 
Barry Hannah's fic- 
tional Airships takes 
off smoothly 
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Living 

To reach the status- 
phere, drive a classy, 
flashy replicar, a lim- 
ited-edition auto that 
will make the neigh- 
bors gawk 


97 

Essay 

Jimmy Carter may 
deserve some lumps 
but the country can be 
harmed by unwar- 
ranted attacks on the 
President 
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Call of the Wild: A 
movie star and the 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior take a boat trip 
down Idaho's Snake 
River. » A diminutive 
Japanese explorer be- 
comes the first man 
to sledge it alone to 
the North Pole. See 
ENVIRONMENT 
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Television 

On ABC and CBS the 
fall season will bring 
girls and laughs. NBC 
is waiting for Freddie 
and his magical pro- 
gramming tricks 


6 Letters 
14 American Scene 
67 People 
95 Milestones 
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Lady Bird Johnson with portraits of herself and her husband 


world. Promotion Director Robert 
Sweeney arranged the complicated 
details of the bequest with the gal- 
lery. The gift was accepted by S. 
Dillon Ripley, secretary of the | 
Smithsonian Institution. “These | 
portraits are as stylish and as spir- | 
ited as the people they depict,” said 
| Ripley, “and we are delighted to 
have them.” , 
Marvin Sadik, director of the 
gallery, points out that the covers, 
although contemporary in painting 
styles, are closely aligned with the 
museum’s older and more formal 
portraits of Presidents and policy- 
makers, scoundrels and rogues. 
Says Sadik: “Both the magazine 
covers and our own portraits show 
people who have had the strongest 
impact on American life. Both, in 
| other words, tell history—and 
that’s where they can meet.” Sa- 
dik also believes that TIME’s cov- 
ers are contributing to a revival of 
portraiture. “In the first decade of 
| the 20th century, art went abstract, 
| and representational portraiture 
became déclassé,” he explains. 
“But with the reintroduction of the 
image in pop art of the 1960s, 
there’s a new interest in portrai- 
ture, and I hope it continues. A 
painted portrait is the totality of 
an artist’s analysis of his subject.” 
The selection of TIME por- 
traits, including some notable photographs, that went on display 
last week recalled the era since World War II. From the ’50s 
there were such memorable figures as Frank Sinatra (Aug. 29, 
1955), gangling and youthful in his prime as the hottest enter- 
tainer in show business; an earnest Adlai Stevenson (July 16, 
1956), struggling in vain a second time to reach the presidency; 
and Martin Luther King (Feb. 18, 1957), then, at 28, a minister 
just beginning to lead the fight for civil rights 
Faces from the "60s included a wood sculpture of Playboy's 
Hugh Hefner (March 3, 1967) in the days before the coming of 
women’s liberation; Bobby Kennedy (May 24, 1968) just prior 
to the California primary; and a sculpture of Raquel Welch 
(Nov. 28, 1969), the sex-symbol star of Myra Breckinridge 
Many of the cover portraits of the "70s already seemed frozen in 
the hard-edged past: Henry Kissinger (Feb. 7, 1972) at the 
height of his power under Richard Nixon; Liza Minnelli (Feb 
28. 1972) as a bright new star of Cabarer; and a sculptured like- 
ness of Nelson Rockefeller (Sept. 2, 1974) after he was chosen to 
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Gallery Director Ma 









Artist Chaliapin and Gourmet Cook Julia Child sandwich her portrait 
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%be Gerald Ford's Vice President 
ny For gallery guests, cover sub- 
“jects and artists alike, the portraits 
Ebrought vivid memories. Painter 
Jamie Wyeth recalled being flown 
to TIME’s presses in Chicago to 
sign his 1977 Man of the Year 
painting of Jimmy Carter because 
it bore no signature when he sub- 
mitted it. Boris Chaliapin, who 
produced more than 300 TIME cov- 
ers, remembered side trips with 
Subject Julia Child to buy pickle 
juice for a special Russian soup he 
served her between work sessions. 
Paul Davis, another frequent TIME 
contributor, spoke of working on 
his Gore Vidal cover entirely from 
2 photographs, then calling the au- 
? thor a year later in Rome to in- 
# troduce himself. Said Davis: “He 
2 had me over for a drink immedi- 
= ately, and when I was there he 
showed me the profile he’s reput- 
ed to be self-conscious about. It 
looked all right to me.” 

The cover subjects were less ef- 
fusive—or perhaps just more mod- 
est. Senator McCarthy thought his 
portrait “captured the sort of im- 
pressionistic spirit of 1968.” Judge 
Sirica admitted to having a framed 
copy of his own TIME portrait in 
his den (“My law clerks gave it to 


rvin Sadik in the midst of his new exhibition me”), but General Westmoreland 


had a different attitude. “My house 

is a home, not a museum,” he declared. “Besides, any recogni- 
tion I got was attributable to my troops, who did a magnificent 
job.” And Lady Bird Johnson did not want to talk about her por- 
trait at all. She graciously steered conversations to the exhibit as 
a whole: “It’s a glittering thumbnail sketch of the last 25 years.” 
Acting for TIME, I was delighted to be able to present the 
collection to the Smithsonian and to open the portrait exhibi- 
tion with Secretary Ripley and Mayor Walter D. Washington 
The TIME exhibit is a vibrant testament of where America 

is and where it's been going. As the country produces new 
faces and images, TIME will continue to capture them on Its cov- 
ers. And, by a special agreement with the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. the magazine will add new covers to its bequest every 
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Most men know they're not getting enough 
exercise to keep their bodies in shape. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
for it to do them any good, unless the 
training is fast, easy and shows results 
right away. 


Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 


—it's fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 


—it’s easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 


—you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Power-meter 
gauge. After two to three weeks of regular 
training, most men can expect to measure 
an extra inch or two of muscle on their 
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Fitness 
IS my 
siness 


| RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER® 


BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 


IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 


Bob Breton says “! earn my living by keeping 


top executives in peak physical shape. My clients 


insist on maximum results with minimum time 
and effort. | recommend Bullworker 
because it's fast, it's easy and it really works.” 


shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch 
or two less flab around the middle. 


And that's just the start: there are spe- 
cialized exercises for building-up or trim- 
ming-down any part of your body you 
want to. What's more since Bullworker 
training is progressive, you perform better 
each time. Yet the training always seems 
easy since with every workout your 
strength increases by about 1% —that's an 
increase of up to 50% in just three 
months, and I've seen many men go on to 
double and even triple their strength. For 
my money, Bullworker is the most ad- 
vanced home trainer on the market. | use 
it and recommend it to any man who wants 
to get back in top shape fast. 


For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness ex- 
perts, champion athletes and nearly two 
million enthusiastic users the world 
around, mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
today. No obligation, no salesman will visit. 




















BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 251 
poco nn nn 
I BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. 8w3233 ! 
| FREE BOOKLET 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J.08846 | 

! 

Please send me my FREE full color brochure | 

| 24 pages of about BULLWORKER without obligation. | 

| action photos No salesman will visit. | 
j in full color 

| ed Nam Age. = 45 

| |) show you how e please print 9 | 

| to builda 
Apt. No. : 
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No negative? 
No problem! 


You dont need a negarive to have copyprinrs made from your favorite snapshots 





if you've lost your negarive, or want extra prints of your favorire instant 
pictures, no problem. Because all you need ro make colorful copyprinrs of 
your color snapshot. ..is your snapshor! Just rake the snopshor ro phoro dealers 
who display rhe Kodak paper sign; they'll make os many color copyprints as 
you wanr. And ro help make rhem look as good as they can, they'll pur Kodak 
paper behind rhem. You can tell it’s Kodak paper by rhe words, 


| KS This paper manufactured by Kodak,’’ on rhe back of your prints 





Have copyprints of your favorire snapshors made wherever you 
see this Kodok paper sign 
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Letters 
Secretary Vance 


To the Editors 

It was comforting to read the story 

yur Secretary of State ¢ 
| 24]. It is good to know that some- 
n Washington doesnt 


i state ar 


n yrus Vance 
Ap 
one consider the 


mw boat 


| was shocked to read i ur inter 
view with the Secretary of State that Mr 
Carter and Mr. Brezhnev should g 


well 


el along 
because 





they have similar dreams 
and aspirations about the most fundamen- 
tal issues”! 


se Mr. Carter 


I supp 


s dreams and as 









pirauio ire those discussed during his 
successful campaign. Mr. Brezhnev, how 
evel t to nuch about | 
drean ind I s. 5 e7 I 
lo » ] L x hen IsVI 1 
Sakha t 1 
S WD 
| e \ terview the Se 
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Smokers and Nonsmokers 
Thank you for dat 
pressure against smokers he US 
[A 24). 1 will pre e myself before 
Vv next trip to the U.S. Tell me. th 
1 if ! drinks 
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**Base slicker price excluding taxes and destination charges 
“EPA estimates for Horizon with manual transmission 
without optional ait conditioning and power steering 

Your actual mileage may differ depending on your driving 
habits the condition of your’ car and its optrona! equipment 


New Plymouth Horizon. People are taking it every 
where. On any kind of road, in any kind of weather 
on every kind of trip. Front-wheel drive is one reason 
why. It gives Horizon great stability and it gives you a 
qreat feeling of confidence 

And people are taking it because Horizon can 
take a lot of people. Four big adults can ride in 








comfort. And there’s plenty of room to take all the 


Plymouth 


things that people need 





Horizon gives you a lot of unexpected 
standard features, like front bucket seats 
AM radio, whitewall radial tires, rack and 
pinion steering and front disc brakes 

And at $3706. It’s easy to take 





WHEN YOU WANT TO GO ANYWHERE IN COMFORT AND CONFIDENCE. 


RELAX. 


CAN HANDLE IT. 


How Armco 

TRUSS PIPE built 

new plants and jobs 
in four Cities, =. 


community. Sister plants do the same 

in Springfield, Illinois; Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania; and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. It’s all because the unique Armco 
plastic pipe they make is something 

pec yple need across the country. 

Wherever people live. this pipe has a 
down-to-earth purpose: it serves in sani- 
tation lines—and does it better. It’s very 
popular with taxpayers because it costs 
communities less to put in and maintain. 
Environmentally concerned citizens like 
the way it clamps down on leakage. In 
fact, this pipe is so popular that Armco 
plans to keep on expanding production 
to meet the growing demand. 

Armco is in steel and other important 
businesses. One of them makes this 
plastic pipe that people need. 

Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. #38, 
General Offices, Middletown, 

Ohio 45043. 


Armco 








"We're running low 
on oil. We must 
conserve !” 







































One 
The 


indling sup 








u ana gas 
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and gas pro- 
renergy. 45% of our 
Meanwhile, 
licate half the energy 

— tte 
>d. Cutting that 
waste would increase our re- 


rted 
} 





sources. And saving is easy, 
doesn't take startling new technol- 


; reason sen- 
y stopping 


dant energy. 
I shale, tar 
sands. Centuries of coal. Convert- 
ible to oil and gas, if the price were 
right. Uranium. Solar pc 
Electricity from the sea. But these 
developments take money. Time: 
ten years for a nuclear plant. Eight 
or a deep coal mine. Some 
spokesmen caution: We're al- 
ready late. Developing tomor 
row's energy must start today!” 

In reality we must both conserve 
and develop. Conservation can 
help buy time to find new oil and 
gas, develop substitutes. But those 
solutions won't emerge magically. 
The free market system must be 
allowed to balance energy prices 
with demand, serving both con- 
servation and development goals. 
Profit incentives are needed to at- 
tract millions of minds and billions 
of private dollars to the energy 
problem. 

The machines of Caterpillar are 
used to drill and pump oil, to mine 
































coal, oil shale, tar sands, and de- 
velop power sites. We see urgency 
in both energy v n and 


development. 


There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 


(A CATERPILLAR 


Caterpitiar. Cat and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


"We must find 
new energy sources: 
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His destiny was to 
die in poverty and 
disappointment. 


Yet his genius 
gave the world 
some of the most 
beautiful music 
ever heard. 


At the age of 6, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
the talk of Europe. By the time he was 8, he had sa 
the knee of Empress Maria Theresa, delighted the 
court of George III, and composed four sonatas 











Fame came early but fortune always eluded him 
and when he died of kidney d e at 35, he was 
destitute and had to be buried in a pauper's grave 

Yet he left the fickle v d an astonishing body « 
music, ranging, like his life, from lighthearted frolics 
to epic tragedy...as you will discover in TIME-LIFE's 
magnificent boxed set on Mozart—the first in a book 
and record series called GREAT MEN OF MUSIC 

Here is a “connoisseur’s choice” of Mozart's 
creations, recorded in finest sound by artists 
who have no peer. You'll hear Leontyne Price singing 
from The Magic Flute... Van Cliburn’s rendition of 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 10 in C and 11 in A... Heife ; 
interpretation of Violin Con No. 4inD 3enny 
Goodman playing Clarinet Concerto inA 






























The boxed set on Mozart is only the beginninc 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC—an unparalleled collec 
of the world’s greatest music, performed by leading 
artists of our time. In future sets, you will thrill to the 
genius of Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms 
Debussy, Mahler... more than 20 composers ina 

And you'll listen with new understanding as well 
enjoyment. Because each s hed with a color- 
filled booklet on the comp nd times, plus 
program notes that tell you exactly what to listen for 

Start by auditioning Mozart for 10 days free. You'll 
receive four 12-inch LP stereo records (the kind which 
usually retail for $6.98 each) in an elegant slipcase, the 
background booklet complete with Listener's Guide, 
AND the valuable deluxe edition of The Golden 
Encyclopedia of Music—yours free just for purchasing 


Mozart and agreeing to examine future sets 




















If after ten days you decide you ¢ 
$45.87 value, it’s yours for only $17.95 
handling. If however, you are n ete 
return the album and encyclopedia and owe nothing 
Send no money. Just mail the attached card. Or write 
Time-Lire Recoros, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ili. 60611 


Experience the greatness of 
Mozart as your introduction 
to the Great Men of Music series 


FREE BOOK! 


(with purchase of Mozart set 


THE GOLDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC 


value 

x 11” format 

* More than 800 illustrations 
24 pages in full color 

© Over 1,000 musical examples 

© Separate glossary of 1,000 famous names 




















Match Point 


The bold stroke of a 
soft tip pen—the 
finesse of a ball point. 
Each Cross writing 
instrument is 
masterfully executed 
to complement your 
style. In select and 
precious metals. 
From $7.50.” 
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of gas guzzlers—those polluters of my air 
—or does one slash tires? Also, are those 
antismoker sprays aerosol? If so, there 
goes the ozone layer, and I get skin can- 
cer. Is shin-kicking of aerosol wielders 
“in,” or do you cut off ties with scissors? 
Gee, it sounds like it should be fun 
Grant Heatzig 
London 


Unlike picking the nose or chewing 
gum or other disgusting quirks that one 
can merely ignore, smokers literally force 


others present to participate, whether | 


they like it or not. The visible detritus of 

smokers, the world’s rudest people, is also 

noxious, since they consider the world 
their ashtray. 

John Joss 

Los Altos, Calif. 


The smoking-nonsmoking controver- 
sy boils down to two words: Smokers stink! 
Leland M. LaBar 


Bethlehem, Pa. | 


Ifany smart-ass assaults me or my cig- 


arette with scissors, spray, gubernatorial | 


lemonade or whatever, that person is go- 
ing to get a right hook to the jaw 
O.K., so maybe I'll land in jail, but 
that frustrated Carry Nation is going to 
land on the floor. 
Grace E. Oswalt 
Jackson, Miss. 


I was forced to sit in the smoking sec- 
tion of an airplane. As my seat mate began 
to light up, I leaned over and said, “No, I 
don’t mind if you smoke, thank you. I 
throw up when I smell cigarette smoke.” 
I had no further problem. 

Lauren C. Steele 
Auburn, Ala 


One gets the impression that many 


of the people who oppose smoking go | 


through life searching for ways to prove 

their rights are being denied, and that 
they are abused 

Jack Lawson 

San Bernardino, Calif. 





The FBI's Role 


The recent move to castigate the FBI 
for alleged civil rights violations [April 
24] is senseless. America is now so ob- 
sessed with protecting civil rights that it 
is hardly capable of securing itself against 
the disruptive “and subversive elements 
within our society. 

What is the FBI's role other than to en- 
sure our country’s freedom and be ever 
watchful of those who threaten it? 

Craig Sherman 
Roanoke, Va. 


The Carter Administration wishes to 
punish those FBI men who tried to pro- 
tect the American people from terrorists. 
Those of us who served our country hon- 


orably in Viet Nam may be next, should 








Mr. Carter decide the war was illegal. Un- 
doubtedly, his beloved deserters and draft | 

| dodgers would be our prosecutors. 
James McCaffery 

New Orleans 


In all honesty, which do you think 
this country prefers, an “overzealous” FBI 
or the “overzealous” Weathermen? 

Neal Rappert 
Port Orange, Fla. 


True Beauty 
Re “In Praise of Older Women” 
{April 24]: Grace, wit, style and charm 
At last we are beginning to realize what 
true beauty is. 
Christopher Miller 
Strasbourg, France 


Why must Mr. Morrow put down 
young women in order to praise older 
women? Also, Mr. Morrow neglected to 
mention plastic surgery as a reason for the 
maintenance of a youthful appearance. 

Karen Boyer | 
Fairfield, Conn. 





I had been unconcernedly observing 
the approach of my 30th birthday, when 
a callow medical student on rounds 
described his patient as “this 32-year- 
old middle-aged female.” Thank you, 
Lance Morrow, for restoring my original 
perspective. 

Kathy Grant 
Madison, Wis. 


In one week I will be 24 years old, 
and for every woman over 30 whom I ad- 
mire, I find many more who are bored 
and boring, uneducated and unwise. God 
granted me one life to live, and I'll not 
wish it away 

Carol A. Sinclair 
Napanee, Ont 





Strange, I thought feminism had done 
a lot more for me as a person than en- 
abling me to be regarded as a sex object 
| after 30 
| Sandy Frieden 
Houston 





Ugly but Strong 


I feel a sense of shame, even pity, for 
the “Senate 68” who voted aye on the Pan- 
ama Canal treaty [May 1] in spite of the 
wishes of their constituents. 

When our image was that of “the Ugly 
American,” we felt safe and strong. Now 
we are known as and have proved we are 
the “Flaccid Americans.” Only God can 
help the country now, after the Panama 
tragedy 

Martha W. Arnold 
Atlanta 


Why the hysterics over the Panama 
Canal? The canal is on the way to ob- 
solescence. By the year 2000, when Pan- 
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WANT TO SEE HIM SMILING? 


This man is recognized by people all over 
the world as the symbol of efforts to clean 
up the environment. 


His message, simple and haunting, has 
been taken to heart by countless 
numbers. Many of these individuals have 
also taken it upon themselves to do 
something for a cleaner, healthier life 


Keep America Beautiful Day has been 
observed on the fourth Saturday of April 
for the last seven years. An estimated 50 
million people have personally worked on 
starting recycling programs, tearing down 
dilapidated buildings, planting green, liv- 
ing things, preventing littering and much 
more 


Keep America Beautiful Day 1978, April 
22, will be for everyone. America needs 
everyone looking after her. 








ronan 
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Find out what you can do. Contact your local Clean 
City Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
Beautification Commission. Or write Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
10016 


Keep America Beautiful Day 1978, April 22 
Get involved. You may have occasion to smile yourself. 


a 








“Discover 
She‘Ritz>: 
your service 
7s spectal, 
at any hour. 


You can enjoy a superb meal or a 
delicious snack at any hour at 
The Ritz in Chicago. Either in 
the delightful “sidewalk” Cafe 
that is twelve floors up, or from 
the round-the-clock room service. 
There is a concierge, of course, 
to give you prompt attention on 
travel reservations, theater or 
sports tickets, limousine service, 
virtually anything you need. 
There's no end to the pleasant 
discoveries you'll make at 
The Ritz! 


“A 


+ 


THE 
RITZ-CARLTON 


CHICAGO 
at Water Tower Place 


Now a Four Seasons Hotel 


Call 800-621-6906 
or 312-266-1000 
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at this museum. 


| happen here 








ama takes over, it will be no more than a 
quaint monument to a time when we 
Americans could do anything. And the 
Panamanians will have nothing more 
than the popcorn and hot dog concessions 


Carl Swanson 








Raton, N. Mex. ab 
| “Tobe 


Ladies and Limericks 


In response to Limerick Judge Isaac 
Asimov’s comment that “women tend to 
be dirtier but less clever than men” [April 
24], I offer the following observation 

The ladies endeavored with zest, 

The limerick prize to contest 

Though their rhymes were quite 
gross, 
They just couldn t come close 
And their entries were judged 
second best, 
George E. Pio 
Grand Rapids 


Imagine my pain! My chagrin! 
The contest has already been? 
It’s too late to bemoan, 





But if lhad known, 
I'd have written a verse to send in. 
Donald Spear 
San Diego 
Inflation Conscious 


Frustrated, inflation-conscious tax- 
payers are finally getting through to the 
President and some of his staff [April 24). 
It remains to be seen if Congress will start 
to get the message that this country can 
no longer afford to print money to satisfy 
every social experiment and special in- 
terest, including Congress’s own insatia- 
ble desire for more power, staff, offices 
and perks 


H. Verne Loeppert 
Rockford, lil 


If the leaders and the people of this 
nation cannot or will not control infla- 
tion, there will eventually be a breakdown 
of the system, resulting in massive dis- 
order and chaos 

At that time, in a desperate last-ditch 
attempt to keep the nation together and 
maintain order, we may see the first dic- 
tatorship of the U.S. Don’t think it can’t 


Anthony Pederson 
Waterville, lowa 


EPA enforcement should not be looked 
at as “nonproductive spending.” The pub- 
lic cost of non-enforcement is more ex- 
pensive pollutant removal for water use 
downstream and increased health costs 
from air pollutants | 
Betty Woodruff 
Columbia, Mo. | 








Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020 





conscious 
that you are 
ignorant 

of the facts 
is a great 
step to 
knowledge?’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 
1804—1881 


Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno- 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step 
in the direction of knowl- 
edge for the multinational 
company planning an inter- 
national marketing strategy 
is to get in touch with the |, 
nearest TIME advertising || 
sales department. 

There you will find 
facts on cities, countries, |) 
continents and cultures that 
may prove helpful in draw- 
ing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de- 
lighted to help. 


For multinational marketing 
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He's been asked—by nearly all parties 
and factions—and says no. He says 

a newsman’s integrity calls for not taking 
positions. “Once | did, as a politician 
must, they'd find my popularity wasn’t 
what they'd assumed.” His idea of 

public office—to keep you informed. 
Which he does, weekday afternoons, on 
“Walter Cronkite Reporting.” On the 

CBS Radio Network. 


She Got Sick 
Over Boston Traffic. 


Stephani Shelton started her news 
career flying in a small plane over 
Boston and regularly getting airsick 
while reporting traffic. Now she has 
both feet on the ground, as a 
CBS News Correspondent on hourly 
news and the weekday feature of 

; special interest to women, 
“What's Happening.” 


CBS News Correspondent Douglas Edwards has covered 
wars, politics, disasters. But when asked to name his 
toughest assignment, he says, “Once hadto cover << 
ping-pong on radio!” Catch his footwork on the fast-moving, 
comprehensive (and award-winning) news roundup, “The 
A = World Tonight” 
= = Monday through 
Friday. 





Pe 2 Cronkite, Shelton, Edwards. Three of the reasons 
7/—*) _ whyso many people tune to their CBS Radio 
Network affiliated station. There are many more 
reasons—the local personalities who tell you 
what's going on in the neighborhood, while we 
seek to brief you on the nation and world. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK (i 


It's worth your time. 
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From a booth in the back of his pickup truck, Auctioneer Julin Hagen takes bids on tractors during sale of John Axtman's farm 


In North Dakota: A Farm Is Sold 


the isolated farmhouse from the freezing 
wind that screams across the North Da- 
kota plains. In summer the trees provide 


| deep shade from the scorching sun that 


some years seems to burn the life right 
out of the earth. 

Three generations of Axtmans have 
grown up under those trees. But this 
spring, for the first time in 75 years, no 
Axtman is plowing and seeding the fam- 
ily homestead with its 1,480 acres of wheat 
and flax. The Axtman family, a victim 
of agribusiness, high costs and shaky 
prices, has become a statistic, another 
item on the lengthening page where the 
decline of America’s farm population is 
recorded. On a bright, windy spring Fri- 
day, the family stood by and watched their 
treasured tractors and plows, their discs 
and cultivators—everything except some 
furniture and an antique butter churn 
—sold off to strangers. “There was a lot 
of good families around here at one time,” 
says Auctioneer Julin Hagen. “There used 
to be a family every half-mile. Now the 
equipment and the farms just get bigger 
and bigger. I used to go 20 miles for an 
auction. Now I goa hundred.” 


The Axtmans had prepared for 


| weeks. With the day at last at hand, the 


two oldest boys, Dale, 16, and Gary, 13, 
finished lining up the tractors and cul- 
tivators in the yard. The last of the tools 
were dragged out of the sheds. Refriger- 
ators, dressers, even a kitchen sink were 
set in front of the house. Inside, Laura, 


| 17, Lisa, 11, and Corey, 4, were up early 


helping their mother prepare the barbe- 
cued beef sandwiches (50¢), hot dogs (S0¢) 
and coffee and doughnuts (20¢) sold at 
every North Dakota farm auction. 

Soon dozens of cars and pickups lined 
the side of the gravel road leading to the 
white frame farmhouse. By noon 400 
farmers in jeans and cowboy boots had 


collected in the dusty yard, their wives 








n winter the big cottonwoods that John | wearing babushkas against the nippy 
Axtman’s grandfather planted shelter | spring wind. Some had come long distanc- | 


es in search of a bargain and a chance to 
“visit” about the latest births and deaths 
—and the price of wheat, which rules their 
lives. In the kitchen sat John Axtman’s 
78-year-old mother, Magdalena, out from 
town to watch the proceedings. 

Standing in the back of a green pick- 
up, Auctioneer Hagen got the sale roll- 
ing. In the Dakotas these days, most farm- 
ers have second jobs, often as electricians 
or plumbers. Though he and his partner 
handle 100 farm auctions a year, Hagen 
is a farmer too and is known as a good 
hand at squeezing the bids up. The small- 
er articles piled on a buckboard went first: 
a pair of shovels fetched $15, jumper ca- 
bles $2.50, two grease guns $3. The bid- 
ding—often no more than a nod of a head 
—came from every corner of the crowd. 

In the late afternoon, the shadows got 
longer and the crowd thinner. But the 
mood of quiet excitement grew as serious 
bidding began on the heavy equipment 
“A John Deere tractor and a good one 
too,” Hagen called out. “Works as good as 
new. Think what you're saving, not what 
you're spending.” The John Deere, which 
cost about $10,000 in 1967, went for 
$6,850. The big surprise was a well-used 
1959 Ford truck, which brought $3,075, 
while a prized Canadian-made Versatile 
combine with cab and straw chopper pro- 
duced only $3,400. The Axtmans mostly 
watched in silence. But when the tractor 
was dragged off by its new owner, 16-year- 


old Dale burst out: “It’s really happening! | 
| ed to play basketball so bad I could taste 


I'll never see them again.” He is the fam- 
ily’s amateur mechanic and has spent a 
good bit of his life on or under the tractor 
“I'll miss the tractor,” said Gary. Then he 
grinned. “But I won't miss cutting hay 
when it’s hot.” Says Hagen: “Some old 
farmers will cry at their auctions. Some 
are so glad to get it over they can’t wait to 
get the stuff out of the yard.” 


Like most farmers who sell out, the 
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Axtmans are moving into town. Their 
new home will be 15 miles away, in Rug- 
by, the seat of Pierce County and the of- 
ficial geographic center of North Amer- 
ica. With a population of 3,150, Rugby is 
very different from the old farmhouse, 
where the five Axtman children have 
slept almost every night of their lives. 
Their next home will be a three-bedroom 
split-level. The descendant of German 
farmers who came to America in 1898, 
John Axtman, 38, does not talk much. 
But he and his plump, good-humored wife 
Lorraine, 36, admit to worrying about the 
move. Living on the farm, two miles away 
from the nearest neighbor, the family 
spent much of its time alone together. “We 
had lots of good times, picnics and Sun- 
day afternoons playing ball just with each 
other,” Lorraine says. “In town it’s sel- 


dom that everyone in a family sits down 


and eats supper together.”” Now there will 
be neighbors on all sides and the noise of 
passing cars. For the first time Sonja, the 
family’s friendly three-year-old white 
husky, will have to be chained up. 


espite their misgivings, the shift will 
be easier for the Axtman children 
than for most farm kids. In 1974 John 
and Lorraine took their children out of 
the tiny country school in the village of 





Balta, five miles from the farm, and sent | 


them to school in Rugby. Neighboring 
farm families were critical, but the Axt- 
mans wanted the children to have the sci- 


ence and math courses not offered in | 


Balta. “When I was in high school, I want- 


it,” says Axtman, a slender man with long, 
thick black hair. “But we didn’t even have 


| a team at Balta.” 


Following local tradition as the 
youngest of four sons, Axtman bought the 
farm from his father. who retired in 1961. 
Now he says: “The kids are my life, not 
the farm.” Laura, a determined sopho- 
more, is already on the Rugby girls’ bas- 
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Only L&M Lights use a unique Flavor Tube’ 
inside the filter to channel a stream of | ¢ ] 
undiluted, full-flavored smoke aol Th 
through most of the filter (— | : 


| | 
. ] | 
length. The surrounding 4 | 
fiber filter keeps “tar” Ads lenemenl 
at a low 8 mg. Se er 
3 | 


Ya | j | M 
ASS a7 | - tu <a oot | 
Only L&M Lights os > 7, A iM 


ae wy “~ 
virgin tobacco. ; 


OS 
use just the tender | 
“filet” of 100% f ge iM 
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No reconstituted = a5 

 — 
tobacco. No chopped-up 8 7° 
tobacco stems. No other Ls 
tobacco by-products. 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. 








That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Flavor Lights: 8 mg.”tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report (Aug.'77}. 
Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine; av | pet cigarette, by FTC Method. 


Warning: The a ‘naval ies a | ONLY 8 MG. “TAR” —~_ 








THE NEW MONTE CARLO. 
YOUR OWN PERSONAL"DRIVER'S SUITE: 





ome in, sit down, relax. 
Feel the fabric, grip 
the wheel, enjoy the view. 

Already your senses are 
saying: This is different, this is 
special, this is me. 

This is The New Monte 
Carlo, a thoroughly contemporary, 
distinctively sculptured personal 
luxury car from Chevrolet. 

Your own finely furnished 
“Driver's Suite’ 

Come in, sit down, relax. 





A Room with a View. 


Z)ou'll sit on broad full-foam 
seats, molded for comfort 
{ 3 and covered in tasteful 
cloth in your choice of five colors. 

The floor is thickly carpeted, 
not just where you can see it but 
even under the seat. 

Overhead, Monte Carlo's 
acoustical “ceiling” helps to keep 
things hushed. 

Tall side windows let in plenty 
of light and give you a panoramic 
view of the passing landscape, 
while dual mode ventilation brings 
in a steady flow of new air, even 
at low speeds. 

There are pull straps on the 
doors, handsome dual pods to 
house the instruments and controls, 
a smart delta-spoke steering wheel 
covered in soft vinyl. 

The glove box is lighted, 
of course. 

As is the ashtray. 






A Room with Some Room. 


Ihen we sat down to design 
this trim, new-size 
= automobile, we devoted a 
great deal of attention to room 
and comfort. With thest rather 
surprising results: 
1. There is more leg room in 
The New Monte Carlo 
than last year. 






2. There is more head room. 
3. There is more hip room 
in the rear. 
4. The back seat is easier to get 
into and out of than before. 
5. There is more usable room 
in the trunk than last year. 
Expanded space. It’s one of many 
major improvements you'll enjoy 
in The New Monte Carlo. 


Don't Just Sit There. 
esslome in, sit down, relax. 
| © Put on the belt, turn 


8} on the engine, take off 
down the road. 








Get the feel of this beautifully 
engineered car in motion, over 
bumps, up hills, through curves. 

Smile. 

Enjoy yourself. 

You've got front and rear 
stabilizer bars beneath you, 
teaming with steel-belted radial- 
ply tires to provide that nice 
firm feeling on the road. 

You've got Monte Carlo’s 
road-tuned suspension, with big 
coil springs at all four wheels, 
helping to smooth out the rough 
spots. And 14 rubber body mounts 
to soak up sound and vibration, 

Reduced overhang and a 
shorter turning diameter than 
last year's Monte Carlo give the 
car new agility in city traffic, 
cramped quarters and parking. 

Think of all the miles you 
drive each year. 

Think how enjoyable they'd 
be in Monte Carlo. 


Read No More. 


le would have hoped that 
by now you'd have set 

5 J this magazine aside and 
slipped off to see your Chevrolet 
dealer. 

Do it soon. 

Experiencing The New 
Monte Carlo firsthand is a pleasure 
you really shouldn't put off. 

And a pleasure you richly 
deserve. 


P Choma 5 
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ketball and track teams and wants to be 
a coach. Dale will be able to play Amer- 
ican Legion baseball for the first time. 
And little Corey will have a full-time kin- 
dergarten to attend. 

The real reasons for the move to Rug- 
by were economic. And though Axtman 
is in some ways a victim of the steady pres- 
sure on small farmers, he did all right in 
the sale. Ironically, it was a bonanza year 
that brought his financial problems to a 
climax. In 1973 the price of durum wheat, 
which is used to make pasta, reached a 
record $9 per bushel, mostly because of 
huge grain sales to the Soviet Union. 
Farmers raced to buy more land and ex- 
pand their operations. Axtman even sold 
his profitable 30-cow milking operation 
so he could put the pasture to durum. 
When prices began to fall in 1974, he bor- 
rowed money and bought 160 more acres. 
In 1977 drought made things worse, not 
only around Rugby but all over America. 
That year the overall U.S. farm popula- 
tion fell by 5.4% (or 450,000). In each of 
the past two years Axtman had an in- 
come of $15,000 and loan payments to- 
taling $30,000. 

“We figured we would get out while 
we could,” he says. “Two more years like 
that would do me in. And I couldn’t bring 
myself to borrow against the land again.” 
Some of Axtman’s neighbors question the 
move, but others agree with Farmer Clem 
| Schmaltz. “He might be the smartest one 
| ofall ofus,” says Schmaltz. “If things don’t 
get better, there’s gonna be a lot more auc- 
tions next year, and they'll be no one 
around to buy the stuff.” } 





fter buying the family’s new home and 

paying off his debts, Axtman will 
have more cash than he’s ever seen in his 
life: close to $100,000. “On the farm it’s 
like you worked in town for a year and | 
then asked your employer what he is go- 
| ing to pay you,” says Lorraine. “We're 
up at 6 in the morning, and my daugh- 
ters and IJ are still washing dishes at mid- 
night. And we couldn't even pay our 
bills.” Her husband may look for work as 
a carpenter in Rugby, but he is in no hur- 
| ry to make rush plans for the future. When 
the oldest children are out of high school, 
he may take the family farther west, per- 
haps to Great Falls, Mont., where his | 
brother works in a flour mill 

Late in the auction day, that Dakota 
| wind began to blow harder. Whorls of dust 
were spinning across the now nearly emp- 
ty yard. The farm suddenly seemed lone- 
ly, and the family’s mood changed. Ev- | 
erybody went into the kitchen for coffee 
and leftover doughnuts. For the first time, 
Lorraine Axtman cried: “I raised my kids 
here. and it’s just so hard to watch it all 
go. 

“I'm gonna miss farming,” Axtman 
admits. “Still, the hardest part was break- 
ing the news to my mother. After we 
made the decision, it took me three weeks 
to travel those 15 miles into town to edt | 





her.” — Robert Wurmstedt 
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This is your you can write to 
chance to help someone him and receive 
who really needs you. his very special 

It’s an opportunity letters in return. 
for you to take a child After you 
who is hungry and lonely find out about the 
and help give him the basic child and the 
needs of life. Regular Christian Chil- 
meals, warm clothing, dren’s Fund, then 
even medical help. you can decide if 

It’s also an opportunity you want to be- 
to show that you care. WH) come a sponsor. 

_ By sponsoring a Simply send 
child through the Christian © in your first 
Children’s Fund. monthly check or 

You needn't send any BD money order for $15 
money right away.Just < within 10 days. Or return 
send the coupon. We'll the photo and other mate- 
send you a child’s picture rials so we can ask some- 
and background informa- | one else to help. 
tion. We'll tell you his age, Since 1938 the 
how he lives, what he Christian Children’s Fund 
wears, and how your 50¢ a has helped hundreds of 
day —your $15 a month— thousands of children. 
can help make a world of But so many more still 
difference in this poor child’s need your help. Please 
life. We'll also tell you about send in the coupon today. 
the project where the child will It could be the chance 


be helped, and explain how 
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of a lifetime. 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a O boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 

Please send my information package today. 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
0 I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ 
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Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontano M4T 1Y8 
Statement of income and expenses available on request. 
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Come Rain or Come Shine 





unlight broke through the dark, 
rolling thunderheads last week as 
Jimmy Carter’s presidential mo- 
torcade headed toward a desolate 
plateau near Golden, Colo. He was on his 
way to deliver a speech marking Sun Day. 
Then, suddenly, it began to rain and hail. 
The incident was an inauspicious be- 
ginning for Carter's three-day fence- 
mending tour of four Western states and 
seemed typical of his fitful fortunes re- 
cently. Indeed, all kinds of trouble were 
raining down on the President as he left 
Washington. The 38 Republican Senators 








four-city campaign among American 
Jews to shore up support for his policies 
and build opposition to Carter’s plans to 
sell advanced fighter planes to Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia as well as Israel. 

The President was further hampered 
by rapidly sinking public support. His ap- 
proval rating with voters, according to the 
Harris poll, has sunk by 17 percentage 
points, to 30%, in the past four months. 
A Gallup poll to be released this week 
shows that if registered Democrats were 
now given a choice between Carter and 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 








An expansive Jimmy Carter greets crowd at the dedication of a park in Spokane, Wash. 








Said a host: “The West, like the President, believes in the power of redemption.” 


| issued a 29-page attack on his foreign pol- 


icy, describing it as “inept” and raising 
the curtain on a major G.O.P. issue in 
this year’s congressional races. 

Carter faced serious difficulties over 
his efforts to get Congress to lift the three- 
year-old embargo on sales of weapons to 
NATO ally Turkey. He considers repeal es- 
sential to strengthen the Atlantic Alli- 


ance; his opponents on the issue are led | 
by the small but well-organized Greek | 


lobby, still outraged by Turkey's 1974 in- 
vasion of Cyprus. Last week the House In- 


ternational Relations Committee backed | 


Carter’s position by a single vote 
At the same time, Israeli Premier Me- 
nachem Begin was off on an eight-day. 





as their 1980 presidential nominee, Ken- 
nedy would win, 53% to 40% 

Carter is particularly unpopular in the 
West. All four of the states that he visited 
last week—Colorado, California, Oregon 
and Washington—voted for Gerald Ford 
in 1976. Since then, Carter has outraged 
water-short Westerners by trying to elim- 
inate 19 proposed dams, half of them in 
the West. Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus 
has stirred up further hostility trying to 
carry out a 1976 court decision requiring 
the Government to enforce the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 1902, which has been 
largely ignored in recent years. The law, 
which applies chiefly to | million acres in 
18 Western states, sets limits on the 





Carter weathers a tour of four hostile states—and even finds some friends 


amount of federally irrigated land that 
can be owned by a farmer. Andrus has 
proposed redistributing the land and lim- 





iting owners to 960 acres each—a direct 


blow at the holdings of large corporate 
farmers. Many Western farmers also op- 
pose Carter's determination to hold down 
agricultural subsidies. West Coast lumber- 
men fault him for not easing restrictions 
on their operations in federal lands. Ob- 
served Democratic Governor Richard 
Lamm of Colorado: “This whole region is 
just neurotic on the subject of the Carter 
Administration.” 

Faced with these liabilities, the Pres- 
ident expected no large returns from the 
three days, during which he alternated be- 
tween trying to placate his critics and 
being tough with them. His first stop, 
Golden, was the most troublesome. Dem- 
ocratic Freshman Senator Floyd Haskell 
complained loudly beforehand when he 
discovered that the President was bring- 


ing along Andrus and Secretary of Ag- | 


riculture Bob Bergland. Haskell called 
them “symbols of the two most-hated Car- 
ter Administration policies in the West 
fon water and farm subsidies].” Said a 
more diplomatic Lamm to reporters: “I 
don’t want to be a poor host. Just say the 


West, like the President, believes in the | 


power of redemption.” 


t Golden, Carter was in a mollify- 

ing mood. He stood in a downpour 

before a crowd of about 200 peo- 

ple and announced that an extra 

$100 million in Government research and 
development funds would be available for 
solar and other nonfossil-fuel projects in 
1979. Said he: “The question is how to 
cut costs so that solar power will set a 
cap on rising oil prices.” The money 
would raise total federal spending on so- 





lar power next year to more than $500 | 


million. 
In Denver, Carter further soothed 


| Colorado voters by announcing a five- 


year federal program of $675 million in 
grants and $500 million in loan guaran- 
tees to help resource-rich states (like Col- 


orado) deal with the problems of econom- | 


ic growth caused by the energy boom. 
Next day, in Los Angeles, the Pres- 
ident stopped trying to sound conciliatory 
and took up the aggressive image that he 
has been trying to project lately. In a 
speech before the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation, he returned to a theme that he 
has sounded from time to time through- 
out his political career; he sharply crit- 
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Solar-energy enthusiasts marking Sun Day, includin 


: 





g (top, left to right) a man in Boston, a crowd in Washington and Lola Redford in New York 





Having Fun with the Sun 


n Mount Desert Island, off the coast of Maine, 700 peo- 

ple last week stood in a semicircle atop 1,532-ft. Cad- 
illac Mountain, which is the first place in the continental 
US. to be struck each morning by the rays of the rising sun 
They stamped their feet and clapped their hands to the 
music of a fiddler and two accordionists to keep warm in 
the predawn, 35° F. chill. Then, at approximately 5 15 a.m., 
they intoned, “Wah taho, wah taho, wah taho”’ (arise, arise, 
arise), a Zuni Indian incantation. The sky lightened a bit in 
the east, but the sun stayed hidden behind a thick bank of 
clouds. No matter. The morning light had still inaugurated 
America’s first Sun Day 

As the sunrise moved westward, similar fetes were staged 
by thousands of celebrants across the country The festiv- 
ities were organized by Washington-based Solar Action, Inc., 
a group of activists dedicated to “showing the world that 
the best energy source on earth may not be on earth at all 
but 93 million miles above it.”” At last week’s rallies, they cas- 
tigated the Carter Administration for not spending more 
money on solar energy. The sun now seems an unlikely an- 
swer to all the nation’s energy problems, at least in the im- 
mediate future. But the President’s Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality claims that the sun could theoretically provide 
25% of U.S. energy needs by the year 2000 

For most of the enthusiasts, Sun Day was also an oc- 
casion for celebrating spring. In Washington, D.C., 20,000 
people spent a day reveling en masse in the sun at the Wash- 
ington Monument, which acted as a gigantic sundial. They 
threw Frisbees, jogged in a “sun run” around the mall, 


sang folk songs and listened to blue-grass music 

Thousands of Bostonians strolled on the Common among 
a ten-man jazz band, clowns and belly dancers In New 
York City, where the celebration was organized by Robert 
Redford’s wife Lola, about 500 people at the United Na- 
tions Plaza droned an appropriate mantra at dawn: “Sun- 
nun-nun-nun ...” In Greenwich Village, eighth-grade stu- 
dents from St. Luke’s School cooked chocolate-chip cookies 
and hot dogs on solar grills; at the Cathedral of St, John the 
Divine, the Omega Liturgical Dance Company re-enacted 
a Renaissance ceremony in which a ball symbolizing the 
sun is passed between priests and dancers 

Some of the nation’s festivities attempted to demonstrate 
practical applications of the sun’s luminous powers Two 
dozen students from the University of Miami strung five 
miles of clothesline along the causeway to Key Biscayne 
and hung up clothes to dry in the sun. Actor Eddie Albert ar- 
rived at Detroit's Cadillac Square in a car powered by gas- 
ohol, a mixture of gasoline and alcohol, which can be made 
from any plants that grow in the sun 

Some parts of the country had rain, even snow, but the 
Sun Day celebration still went on. At U.C.L.A., plans to cook 
popcorn on a solar-powered device were rained out, but 600 
Sun Day sundaes—vanilla ice cream, orange slices, straw 
berries, raisins and nuts—were given away. Los Angeles 
Museum of Science and Industry exhibited three sun-pow- 
ered cars and beanies with solar-powered propellers 

By the time the sun had set over the Pacific at 8 23 p.m., 
Sun Day had boosters coast to coast. Said Maggie Hardy, a 
coordinator in Los Angeles whose spirits stayed high despite 
the lack of sunshine: “Next time we have a Sun Day. were 
going to find a sunny day and hold it impromptu 
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icized the nation’s lawyers largely for op- 
posing necessary social changes and ig- 
noring the needs of poor Americans. Said 
he: “We have the heaviest concentration 
of lawyers on earth, but I am not sure we 
have more justice. Ninety percent of our 
lawyers serve 10% of our people. We must 
look beyond these comfortable insulations 
of privilege.” Carter’s audience reacted 
coolly to his exhortations, applauding in- 
frequently and perfunctorily. On the dais, 
California Governor Jerry Brown, a 1980 
presidential hopeful, turned his back and 
talked with another guest as the Presi- 
dent finished his address. Only when Car- 
ter walked over did Brown spin around 
and warmly shake his hand 

After the speech, Carter reverted to 
fence mending—this time in Los Ange- 


Northwestern University students cheering Isra 


Nation 


les’ black community. Support for the 
President among blacks, which was an 
important ingredient of his 1976 victory, 
has sagged severely, with black leaders 
charging that the President has neglected 
their constituents. Carter made a hand- 
shaking tour of a community service cen- 
ter in the Watts ghetto and reaffirmed his 
support for black social and economic 
goals 


ater that day. al a press conference in 

Portland, Ore., Carter defended him- 
self against suggestions that he might be 
a political liability for Western Demo- 
crats. Said he: “I don’t think that I'm a 
handicap for Democrats. If any of them 
think so, then their proximity to me Is a 
voluntary matter.” 


eli Premier Begin Palestinian sympathizers at Northwestern protesting Begin’s visit 


Barnstorming with Begin 


Israel's stern leader rallies followers across the U. S. 


Ss: eagerly were hands outstretched 
and backs slapped, so boisterously 
were politicians crowded round, that it 
might have been a presidential candidate 
barnstorming the country. But the center 
of the commotion was Israeli Premier Me- 
nachem Begin, who toured the U.S. last 
week to highlight celebrations of the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of Israel (May 
11). Though the eight-day trip had been 
planned six months in advance, it hap- 
pened to come at a delicate moment In 
U.S.-Israeli relations: the U.S, Congress 
was embroiled in controversy over a com- 
plex, three-way airplane sale to the Mid- 
dle East. Rarely in U.S. history had a for- 
eign chief of government so unabashedly 
ventured out onto the hustings, as It were 
to drum up support for his policies 

The Premier's arrival strongly rein- 
forced the Israel lobby’s campaign against 
the plane deal: 75 F-16s and 15 F-15s for 
Israel, 50 F-5Es for Egypt and 60 F-15s 





After staying overnight in a private 
home, Carter emerged feisty once again 
Talking to reporters, he extended his cri- 
tique of lawyers to include doctors. Said 
he: “I think doctors care very deeply about 
their patients, but when they organize into 
the American Medical Association, their 
responsibility is to the welfare of doctors.” 
He elaborated on this theme at a town- 
hall meeting in Spokane, Wash., charg- 
ing that organized medicine is the chief 
stumbling block to congressional passage 
of national health insurance 

Carter also dedicated a riverfront 
park in Spokane. This time the sun 
beamed down upon him, and 50,000 on- 
lookers gave him the kind of friendly wel- 
come his aides had been hoping for all 
week © 





for Saudi Arabia. Israelis are adamantly 
opposed to the Saudi Arabian sale because 
they fear that the highly sophisticated 
F-15 fighters might be converted to bomb- 
ers and used against them. The Carter Ad- 
ministration argues that the planes are 
essential for the defense of a pivotal Mid- 
dle Eastern ally 
Testifying last week before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance warned that 
failure to proceed with the sales will se- 
riously undercut the American role in the 
peace process and raise grave doubts 
about U.S. readiness to work with mod- 
erate governments in the region.” Gen- 
eral David Jones. acting Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, assured the commit- 
tee that the F-15s would be equipped for 
defense. Israel. he insisted, would be in 
greater danger if Saudi Arabia turned to 
France for Mirage F1 fighters, which are 
better suited for ground attack 
The Administration warnings had lit- 
tle effect on the Hill. Annoyed by a White 
House claim that a majority of members 


Begin at Israeli Bonds lunch in New York 
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of the House International Relauons 
Committee favored the sale, Democratic 
Congressman Dante Fascell, who repre- 
sents a heavily Jewish district in Miami, 
drafted a resolution of disapproval and got 


| a majority of committee members to sign 
| it. Explained Fascell: “We had to demon- 


strate that there is a serious difference of 
opinion on this question, that it’s not all 
over.” After State Department officials 
huddled with Fascell and other committee 
members, the White House indicated that 
it would be willing to change the terms of 
the sale. The number of planes going to Is- 
rael might be increased, and the Saudis 
would have to pledge to use the planes 
they purchase only for defense 

While the issue was intensely debat- 
ed behind the scenes, Begin made his pub- 
lic appeals on behalf of Israel. He avoid- 
ed the details of the issues as best he 
could, making the trip largely ceremonial 
But he had an indisputably political pur- 
pose in his main goal of rallying people 
to the ancient cause, and in this he seemed 
quite successful 

Looking frail and drawn much of 
the time. he seemed dwarfed by his en- 
tourage, which included the ever-present 
cardiologist, a ring of Israeli security 
agents and swarms of U.S. Secret Ser- 
vice men and police who manned sniper 
posts. rode shotgun in helicopters and 
stood at alert on fireboats. Yet the Pre- 
mier’s presence transcended all such hin- 
drances. There was an incantatory tone 
to his cadenced, ritualistic speeches; when 
he spread his arms with open palms, 
the gesture seemed almost papal 
Bo": trip got off to a cheerful start 

at the White House—in contrast to 
his chilly reception last March. He spent 
two hours with Vance, then half an hour 
with Carter. Afterward, in a ceremony 
on the White House lawn, the President 
pledged “total, absolute American com- 
mitment to Israel's security.” In response, 
Begin called Carter's speech “one of the 
greatest moral statements ever.” He ac- 
knowledged that no hard bargaining had 
been attempted. “The changes for the 
better are only in atmosphere,” he said 
“But in my experience, atmosphere is 
quite important.” 

From Washington, he flew to Los An- 
geles aboard an Israeli Boeing 707 
—dubbed by American reporters the 
Bagel One. On Tuesday evening he ad- 
dressed a cheering crowd of 11,000, who 
had paid $2 each to hear him, in the Los 
Angeles Forum. As usual, he struck a his- 
torical theme: “After we suffered persecu- 
tion, humiliation, discrimination, depor- 
tation. burning, drowning, ultimate 
physical destruction, we draw the only 
proper conclusion. We must fight for our 
liberty because if we do not, no one will 
give it to us.” Once again he stated his con- 
viction that a greater Israel is justified by 
the Bible and that the nation can never re- 
turn to its pre-1967 borders. Nor would Is- 
rael ever tolerate a Palestinian state ruled 
by a “bloodthirsty enemy who kills wom- 








en and children and enjoys and promises 
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to continue it.” He did offer one small 
joke: “I have sensational news for you. I 
spent the whole day in Washington and 
nobody asked me to resign.” 

Whenever Jimmy Carter's name 
was mentioned, the crowd booed lustily, 
but California Governor Jerry Brown, a 
prospective Carter rival in 1980, was 
wildly cheered when he embraced Begin 
and said that he was “trying to send 
a message that peace will not come 
from making concessions before you 
even sit down at the bargaining table.” 
Not even Begin’s cardiologist stayed 
closer to him than Brown, who showed 
up the morning after the rally to escort 
the Premier around Los Angeles. Noted 
a Begin aide: “We were expecting a par- 
ty of four and he came with ten, and 
half of them were campaign workers.” 


| to New York. An overflow crowd greet- 


ed him at an Israeli Bonds luncheon, 
where individual pledges of $25,000 to 


| $50,000 were made and a total contribu- 








tion of $20 million was promised. At Ye- | 
shiva University he received another hon- 
orary degree. Jack Weiler, an Israeli 
Bonds national treasurer, told Begin: “Is- 
rael needs p.r. desperately, and you're 
doing beautifully.” 

Begin ran into a frostier reception, 
however, at a dinner for 1,800 given by 
the business-oriented Economic Club of 
New York. He faced a barrage of ques- 
tions. Why were the illegal settlements on 
the West Bank so important that they | 
were blocking all progress toward peace? 
Why must Israel's security be equated 
with more territory? Given Israel's com- 
mitment to democracy and liberty, how 


Begin and California Governor Jerry Brown discussing Middle East during Los Angeles visit 





Cadenced. ritualistic speeches on persecution—and gestures that seemed almost papal 


In Chicago the next day, Jewish lead- 
ers presented Begin with checks for Israel 
totaling $10 million. Chicago Mayor Mi- 
chael Bilandic made him an honorary cit- 
izen of Chicago, and Illinois Governor 
Jim Thompson made him an honorary 
citizen of the state. Northwestern Univer- 
sity awarded him an honorary doctor of 
laws degree. At the ceremony, Governor 
Thompson echoed President Kennedy by 
saying: “May you never fear to negotiate, 
but may you never negotiate out of fear.” 


t Northwestern, Begin ran into one of 

the few hostile demonstrations of 
the trip. Some 700 Palestinian sympathiz- 
ers, composed of Arab, Iranian and In- 
dian as well as American students, carried 
placards proclaiming ISRAELI BONDS BUY 
BOMBS. Earlier the student body had vot- 
ed 1.199 to 907 against giving the degree 
to Begin because, by bestowing it, the uni- 
versity seemed to be taking sides in the 
Middle East dispute 

Begin’s last stop was a four-day visit 





| a “transitional plan,” 


| ed again 


can it refuse these same rights to the Pal- 
estinian Arabs? Former Under Secretary 
of State George Ball denounced Israeli op- 
position to the Middle East plane sale and | 
concluded, “So I will testify tomorrow be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee.” Begin shot back, “You have al- 
ready testified here tonight.” 

Despite Begin’s public intransigence, | 
there seemed to be some slight give in 
his position in private. In a recent meet- 
ing with Vance in Washington, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan expressed 
a willingness to “reinterpret” Begin’s ear- 
lier proposal for Palestinian self-rule 
under Israeli auspices on the West Bank 
That arrangement could be considered 
Dayan indicated, 
and at the end of five years the basic 
question of sovereignty could be open 
for negotiation. Following his successful 
tour of the U.S., Begin may feel he is in 
a better position to bend a little on ne- 
gotiations, even enough to get them start- 
a 
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Curbing Cabinet Government 
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HEW’s Califano criticized spending 


hen Jimmy Carter first became 

President, he talked a lot about de- 
centralizing the “imperial presidency” 
and relying on “Cabinet Government.” 
He gave his new Cabinet members con- 
siderable latitude in picking their own 
aides and working out their own policies. 
But the experiment also produced dam- 
aging public disputes. 

Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary Joseph Califano Jr. let it be known 
that he did not like Carter's niggardly ap- 
proach to spending for new social pro- 
grams. Word leaked that Treasury Sec- 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal thought 
the President was wrong to push for full- 
scale tax reform in 1978. Commerce Sec- 
retary Juanita Kreps blasted Carter’s han- 
dling of the Bert Lance affair. Said one 
insider: “The Cabinet does what it wants 
because it’s not afraid of this President. 
When the Cabinet members screw things 
up, nothing happens to them.” 

To end all that, the President warned 
at a Camp David meeting with his Cab- 
inet last month that he expected his ap- 
pointees to begin acting more like mem- 
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Carter and his aides set tougher rules 


bers of the Carter team. No longer were 


around senior White House aides. When 
telephoned by such senior aides as Ham- 
ilton Jordan, Press Secretary Jody Pow- 
ell or Congressional Liaison Chief Frank 
Moore, Cabinet members were to respond 
as if the President himself were calling. 
Full debate was fine before a policy was 
set, Carter said, but once a decision was 
made, public dissent or anonymous leak- 
ing would be viewed as disloyalty. 
Further evidence of Carter's shift to 


| “White House Government” came to light 


last week as some appointees who are not 
yet fully White House-broken disclosed 
to TIME the contents of two memos sent 
after the Camp David meeting to all 
twelve members of the Cabinet. One, 
signed by Jordan and Cabinet Secretary 
Jack Watson, asked Cabinet members to 
hand-deliver to Carter their personal 
evaluations of the jobs done by their top 
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aides in such posts as Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Administrator. 

The independence and lack of po- 
litical savvy of such aides has become a 
sore point to senior White House staff- 
ers. “One of the biggest mistakes we 
made during the transition was letting 
the Cabinet secretaries play such an in- 
dependent role in naming their assis- 
tants,” complained one White House aide. 
Said another: “We've got to find a way 
to bring the second- and third-level peo- 
ple on board this train.” Several of the 
Cabinet officers grumbled privately at 
the request to evaluate their assistants. 
Said one Cabinet staffer: “This could be 
an opportunity for the secretaries to give 
poor grades to the very people the White 
House pushed in here.” 

In a second memo, Carter himself re- 
quested that his Cabinet officers make 
themselves available “at least twice each 
month” to participate in election-year 
campaigning for Carter-favored Demo- 
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they to attempt bureaucratic end runs | 
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crats. Although Carter emphasized that 
such activities were to be in addition to 
the normal work week, a follow-up memo 
from Jordan informed Cabinet members: 
“You may use earned vacation time for 
such activity, or go on leave without pay 
during such periods.” 

Despite the new display of White 
House muscle, the Administration insist- 
ed last week that the changes amounted 
only to improved management tech- 
niques, not abandonment of Cabinet Gov- | 
ernment. “We remain convinced that the 
more decentralized system is the best one 
for good policymaking, and we intend to 
continue with it,” said Jody Powell. “But 
when it comes to getting a policy through 
Congress, or explaining it to the public, 
or implementing it,” added Powell, with 
bureaucratic understatement, “we need to 
marshal all our forces.” a 


On the Kolkhoz 


To Russia with skepticism 





uring the “Great Grain Robbery” of 

1972, shrewd Soviet traders secretly 
bought shiploads of U.S. wheat at bar- 
gain prices, causing domestic prices of 
some grains to double. Last year the wily 
Russians again bought unexpectedly large 
quantities of U.S. grain. Despite spy- 
in-the-sky satellite photos taken by the 
CIA to gauge the Soviet harvest, U.S. of- 
ficials overestimated the harvest by 10% 
—or 21 million metric tons. This year, 
vows Bob Bergland, the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture and a former Minnesota 
wheat farmer, the Soviets will not horn- 
swoggle U.S. grain traders again. | 

Bergland set out last weekend for a 
nine-day tour of Russian grainfields to see 
for himself how things are going down 
on the kolkhoz. Along the way, he will dis- 
cuss agricultural policies with officials in 
Norway, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Britain. But his chief concern is the So- 
viet crop. By talking with Russian offi- 
cials and farmers, and squeezing a few 
wheat kernels, Bergland figures that he 
can tell the real state of this year’s Soviet 
harvest. 

Before his departure, the Secretary 
feared that the Soviets would not agree 
to his preferred itinerary, but this turned 
out not to be the case. Said an aide: “We've 
got half the world’s food supply, so they 
have to cooperate.” Bergland will visit 
farms and storage facilities near Kiev, 
Leningrad and Tselinograd, in the “new 
lands” country of central Russia. He also 
has insisted that his hosts keep the of- 
ficial receptions to a minimum. Some so- 
cializing is “inescapable,” he allowed, 
“but I also intend to see those farms for 
myself.” Last week U.S. experts reckoned 
the current Soviet goal of a fat 220-mil- 
lion-ton harvest was “too optimistic.” But 
it remains to be seen which will be sharp- 
er: CIA estimates from satellite photos or 
the Secretary’s field-trained eyes. as | 
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‘Sun. Wind. Action. MGB. 


Britain’s great classic sportscarhasit 
all, and so can you: the sun on your 
face, the wind in your hair and all the 
vibrant action that only comes from 
driving an authentic race-bred, wide- 
open sports machine, 

The MGB’s handling and perfor- 
mance have what it takes to hold the 
SCCA Class E Championship for this 
year, as it has for six of the last seven 
years. This remarkable agility and 
stamina come from a suspension 
system born of competition, a short- 
throw four-speed stick, quick, pre- 
cise rack and pinion steering, a stout 








MGB. THE CLASSIC WIDE-OPEN SPORTS CAR 


hearted, 1798cc four-cylinder engine, 
and decisive front disc brakes. 

And all that action comes beauti- 
fully wrapped in one clean, honest 
sweep of steel and entertainment. 
The MGB is much more than a living, 
classic, wide-open sports car: it’s a 
whole lot of fun to drive. So drive one, 
soon. For the name of the dealer 
nearest you, call these numbers toll- 
free: (800) 447-4700, Or, [enirisH) 
in Mlinois, (800) 322-4400. 

British Leyland Motors ‘) 
Inc., Leonia, New 
Jersey 07605. (LEYLAND) 
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“Feckless!” 


The opposition opposes 





G etting Senate Republicans to agree on 
anything is generally only slightly less 
difficult than getting Senate Democrats 
to agree on anything. But the 38 upper 
chamber Republicans were unanimous on 
one thing last week: they agreed to dis- 
agree with Jimmy Carter's foreign policy. 

A 29-page manifesto shrilly criticized 
the “feckless handling” of the situation 
in the Horn of Africa, the abandonment 
of the B-1 bomber, the withdrawal of 
ground troops from South Korea, the 
“never-ending series of gaffes” in Middle 
| East policy, and the “placating” of mil- 
itants in southern Africa. Charged the Re- 
publicans: “In 15 short months of inco- 
herence, inconsistency and ineptitude, our 
foreign policy and national security ob- 
jectives are confused, and we are being 
challenged around the globe by Soviet 
arrogance.” 

Senators John Tower and Howard 
Baker added SALT to the wounds by crit- 
icizing negotiations toward a Strategic 
Arms Limitation treaty that, Tower said, 
“would place the United States at a stra- 
tegic disadvantage.” The manifesto lays 
the groundwork for a Senate debate on 
SALT that could surpass in intensity the 
Panama Canal battle. Tower and Baker 
agree that any proposed SALT agreement 
will be a fall election issue 


ronically it was the Democratic Sena- 
tors who partly inspired the Republican 
manifesto. “What really triggered it,” said 
one top Senate Republican, “was listen- 
ing to Democratic Senators grumbling on 
the Senate floor and in the cloakrooms 
about Carter’s foreign policy.” Said an- 
other: “Hell, if we offered [the manifes- 
to] to the whole Senate, we could have 
got 75 Senators.” The widespread carp- 
ing prompted Senate G.O.P, Leader 
Baker two months ago to appoint Texan 
Tower to head a six-Senator committee 
to draft a Republican policy statement. 
They produced a hard-line document that 
Baker toned down with the help of Re- 
publican liberals and moderates 
Due to the broad Republican spec- 
| trum that signed it, the report makes lit- 
tle attempt at formulating a comprehen- 
sive alternative foreign policy. Comment- 
ed State Department Spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter II “The purpose of the 
opposition is to oppose, and such reso- 
lutions I don’t find particularly surprising. 
nor do I think they are particularly ed- 
ifying” (see Essay). Added a high Ad- 
ministration official: “It is pure boiler 
plate ... Its partisanship is transparent, 
and it doesn’t begin to tell us what we 
ought to be doing instead.” If such an at- 
tempt had been made, presumably the 
unanimity among Republicans as diverse 
as Clifford Case and Barry Goldwater 
| would instantly have dissolved a 
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In the Fog, a Man Searching 


TT are those—and Robert Strauss is one of them—who wake up each morn- 
ing in the full and firm conviction that inflation is a greater threat to the pur- 
suit of happiness than the Red Army. Jimmy Carter made Strauss his gener- 
alissimo of the counterattack, a deadly serious business that Strauss manages to 
infuse with his durable humor and energy. 

“So far.” Strauss observed last week, “it is inflation 100, Strauss 0.” For an 
old pol like Strauss, who used to grab arms and twist them, trying to track 
down something like inflation is infuriating. “It’s a lot of ghosts,” he said. “It's 
like fog. I like to be able to shake something, to hit it, to denounce somebody.” 

His search is relentless. He has followed the trail to the chamber of Senator 
Russell Long, where he exchanged a few bad jokes with the Kingfish’s son and 
then listened to advice about cutting spending. “I’m running this inflation fight 
with a roll of dimes for the phone and a pencil and pad,” Strauss said about his 
own example of restraint. He has looked across at General Motors Chairman 
Thomas Murphy and preached a little about corporate citizenship. Murphy, it 
turned out, got there before Strauss did. “We will meet the President's program 
on price deceleration,” the GM head promised. Strauss has also gone over to 
talk with the A-F.L.-C.1.0.’s George Meany, 
who holds forth across Lafayette Square from 
the White House. 

The other day Strauss’s heart leaped 
when he walked into a Watergate penthouse 
and was instantly convinced he had encoun- 
tered inflation face to face. Inflation was a 
handsome fellow in a neat blue shirt, a fine 
dark suit and wingtips. Inflation had a little 
bulge over the belt, some eye bags and was 
mixing his third vodka martini (Smirnoff, 5 
to 1). He was savoring the aroma of ribs bar- 
becuing in the kitchen. “By God, it was me!” 
cried Strauss. “And you,” he added to any- 
body within shouting distance. “I paid $6 
for those ribs, and that is a hell of a lot more 
than I paid just a few weeks ago. Everybody's 
got to get into this fight. It is a chipping op- 
eration.” That may be the critical point. 

“At every meeting,” he said, “I get two- 
thirds of the answer to inflation.” Business 
blames labor and Government. Labor 
blames business and Government. And Gov- 
ernment blames business and labor. Strauss 
is thinking of stealing from Pogo and plaster- 
ing in every office in America this motto: “I have met the inflater, and he is me.” 

Such jollity is the sugar coating for bitter medicine that somehow must be ad- 
ministered, Strauss has discovered the self-generating nature of inflation. When 
prices rise, national concern rises, which instantly breeds new wage demands 
and pressure on the markets, which produce more price increases. “Then ev- 
erybody is grabbing to get theirs,” he sighed. 

Through back-room cajolery, a few public threats and even a martini lunch 
or two, Bob Strauss has never failed at a public challenge yet. Even with the in- 
flation odds running against him, he is an optimist and just recently he got hold 
of something in the fog. One morning Strauss told Carter that he was convinced 
the President's public threats to veto the emergency farm bill had led to the 
bill’s strangulation in Congress, and this gave moneymen hope that Carter was 
going to be tough, and then this helped rally the stock market. Carter grinned, 
turned to others and said, “Bob has already learned what makes the stock mar- 
ket go up and down.” Strauss is not sure he has learned that, but he thinks that 
like a good hunting dog he can sniff out inflation—even in a doctor's office. “If 
we can get the hospital-cost containment bill out of Congress, we can do some 
good,” he declared. 

Last Saturday, rather than scolding and nagging. he took a few hours to pay 
tribute to what he claimed is “the only institution I know in the world that has 
not contributed to inflation.” He journeyed to the Kentucky Derby and laid 
down a few bucks on Affirmed at the same $2 window he has been visiting for 
45 years. 
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The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 


Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 


LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report AUG. 77; LIGHT 100’s: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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Aspen’s small-car 


system. Our wagon 
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Aspen’s big-car room. 

Once you get inside 
the Aspen wagon, you'll 
be impressed by such 
big-car dimensions as the 
43.3 inches between 
whee lhe uses and the 
over 5100 square inche: 
of glass area. If you 
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‘Moments from Nixon’s Memoirs 
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A dying brother, a strange dream, a wild drive... 


Rowe Nixon’s Memoirs, which be- 
came available to TIME last week and 
will go on sale in bookstores next week, 
contribute relatively little that is new to 
his Watergate story. But anyone who is in- 
terested in international politics will find 
in his 1,120-page volume a mountain of 
both intriguing and tedious personal de- 
tail on Nixon’s pursuit of détente with So- 
viet leaders, his opening of diplomatic re- 
lations with Communist China, and his 
ending the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 

In recounting his life, both public and 
private, Nixon skips jarringly from fam- 
ily anecdotes to petty political concerns 
and to high affairs of state. For many 
readers, this may be primarily a book to 
be skimmed, in search of those Nixonian 
nuggets that say so much about the man 
and his quite special view of his times 
Some samples. 


On Brother Arthur. As soon as he saw 
me alone, my youngest brother, Arthur, 
greeted me with a solemn kiss 
on the cheek. I later learned that 
he had asked my mother if it 
would be proper for him to kiss 
me since I had been away. Even 
at that early age [Arthur was 7 
Dick 12] he had acquired our 
family’s reticence about open 
displays of affection. A short 
time after we returned to Whit- 
tier, Arthur complained of a 
headache. Arthur's condition 
deteriorated quickly, and the 
doctor was unable to find the 
cause. I remember my father 
coming downstairs. It was the 
first time I had ever seen him 
cry. He said, “The doctors are 
afraid the little darling is going 
to die.” Just before we left. we 
went upstairs to see our broth- 
er. He had asked for one of his 
favorite dishes, tomato gravy on 
toast; we brought some up with 
us, and I remember how much 
he enjoyed it. Two days later he 
died. The doctor said that it was 
tubercular encephalitis 


On his honeymoon. After we 
were on our way, we discovered 
that our friends had removed the 
labels from all the cans, and thus 
every meal became a game of 
chance. Several times we ended 
up having pork and beans for 
breakfast and grapefruit slices 
for dinner 


On the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign. We were faced by an or- 
ganization that had equal ded- 


Brezhnev and Nixon at Summit Conference in Wa 


led by the most ruthless group of polit- 
ical operators ever mobilized for a pres- 
idential campaign. I had been burned by 
the power of the Kennedys and their mon- 
ey and by the license they were given by 
the media 


On being a lawyer. | had finally come to 
the realization [in 1965] that there was 
no other life for me but politics and pub- 
lic service. Even when my legal work was 
at its most interesting I never found it 
truly fulfilling. If all I had was my legal 
work, I would be mentally dead in two 
years and physically dead in four 


On entering the White House. I slept only 
about four hours my first night in the 
White House, and was up at 6:45 a.m 
While I was shaving, I remembered the 
hidden safe that Johnson had shown me 
during our visit in November. When I 
opened it, the safe looked empty. Then I 
saw a thin folder on the top shelf. It con- 
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ly Viet Nam Situation Re- 

previous day, Johnson’s last 
day in office. The last page contained the 
latest casualty figures. I closed the folder 
and put it back in the safe and left it there 
until the war was over, a constant remind- 
er of its tragic cost 


tained the d 
port for the p 


On Eisenhower's death. The last time | 
saw Eisenhower was two days before his 
death. His doctor greeted me outside the 
entrance to the Presidential suite. “How's 
he doing?” I asked. “I’m afraid there's 
not much hope, Mr. President,” he re- 
plied. I talked with Eisenhower for about 
15 minutes before the doctor came in to 
indicate that I should leave. I could see 
that he was tiring fast, so I shook hands 
with him and walked quickly to the door 
It struck me that this was probably the 
last time I would see him alive. I turned 
impulsively and tried to keep the emo- 
tion out of my voice as I said: “General, I 
just want you to know how all the free peo- 
ple of Europe and millions of others in 
the world will forever be in your debt for 
the leadership you provided in war and 
peace.” His eyes were closed as I spoke, 
but after a brief moment he opened them 
and lifted his head from the pillow. With 
an unusual formality, he said, 
“Mr. President, you do me great 
honor in what you have just 
said.” Then he slowly raised his 
hand to his forehead in a final 
salute 


On going to Peking. “This is the 
most important communication 
that has come to an American 
President since the end of World 
War II,” Kissinger said. For 
nearly an hour we talked about 
the China initiative—what it 
might mean to America and 
how delicately it must be han- 
dled lest we lose it. “Henry, I 
know that, like me, you never 
have anything to drink after din- 
ner,” I said, “But I think this is 
J one of those occasions when we 
should make an exception.” I 
found an unopened bottle of very 
old Courvoisier brandy that 
someone had given us for Christ- 
mas. As we raised our glasses, I 
said, “Henry, we are drinking a 
toast not to ourselves personally 
or to our success. Let us drink 
to generations to come who may 
have a better chance to live in 
peace because of what we have 
im done.” 





i} On meeting Mao. Kissinger re- 
marked that he had assigned 
Mao’s writings to his classes at 
Harvard. Mao said, “These writ- 
ings of mine aren’t anything 
There is nothing instructive in 
what I wrote.” I said, “The 
Chairman's writings moved a 





ication and unlimited money, 


“A secretary is useful when you wake up at night.” 
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world.” Mao, however, replied, “I ha- 
ven’t been able to change it. I’ve only 
been able to change a few places in the 
vicinity of Peking.” 


On the North Vietnamese. Kissinger and 
I completely agreed on the cynicism and 
perfidy of the North Vietnamese [nego- 
tiators]. Gritting his teeth and clenching 
his fists, Kissinger said, “They’re just a 
bunch of shits. Tawdry, filthy shits. They 
make the Russians look good, compared 
to the way the Russians make the Chi- 
| nese look good when it comes to nego- 
tiating in a responsible and decent way.” 


On South Viet Nam. If we fail it will be be- 
cause the American way simply isn’t as ef- 
fective as the Communist way in support- 
ing countries abroad. I have an uneasy 
feeling that this may be the case. We give 
them the most modern arms, we empha- 
size the material to the exclusion of the 
spiritual and the Spartan life, and it may 
be that we soften them up rather than 
harden them up for the battle. On the 
other hand, the enemy emphasizes the 
Spartan life, not the material, emphasizes 
sacrifice and, of course, with the enormous 
Soviet technical help on missiles, guns, 
etc., they have a pretty good advantage. 


On secretaries. We discussed work hab- 
its, and he [Brezhnev] told me he did not 
use a Dictaphone. I recalled that Church- 
ill had told me that he much preferred to 
dictate to a pretty young woman. Brezh- 
nev and the others agreed, and Brezhnev 
jokingly added, “Besides, a secretary is 
particularly useful when you wake up at 
night and want to write down a note.” 
They all laughed uproariously. 


On Brezhnev’s driving. I presented him 
with a dark blue Lincoln Continental. He 
got behind the wheel. The head of my Se- 
cret Service detail went pale as I climbed 
in and we took off down one of the nar- 
row roads that run around the perimeter 
of Camp David. At one point there is a 
very steep slope with a sign at the top 
reading, “Slow, Dangerous Curve.” Even 
driving a golf cart down it, I had to use 
the brakes in order to avoid going off the 
road. Brezhnev was driving more than 50 
miles an hour as we approached the slope. 
When we reached the bottom, there was 
a squeal of rubber as he... made the turn. 
After our drive he said to me, “This is a 
very fine automobile. It holds the road 
very well.” “You are an excellent driv- 
er,” I replied. Diplomacy is not always 
an easy art. 





On Rockefeller. I had a rather curious 
dream of speaking at some sort of a rally 
and going a bit too long and Rockefeller 
standing up in the middle and taking over 
the microphone on an applause line. 


On Congress. I was a man of the Con- 
gress and I was proud of the fact. But by 
1973 I had concluded that Congress had 
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become cumbersome, undisciplined, iso- 
lationist, fiscally irresponsible, overly vul- 
nerable to pressures from organized mi- 
norities and too dominated by the media. 


Tricia on the last day. I took three con- 
sciously deep breaths to clear the light- 
headedness that had struck me. One... 
two ... three. I said aloud “Take three 
deep breaths.” Mama, Julie did so. The 
Hall seemed overcrowded with humanity. 
Platform ahead. Step up onto platform. 
Find name marker. Do not trip over wires. 
Stand on name marker. Reach for 
Mama’s hand. Hold it. Applause. Daddy 
is speaking. People are letting tears roll 
down their cheeks. Must not look. Must 
not think of it now. a 


Diamond Don v. 
County Mounty 
The sheriff loses the showdown 


might go down in history as a leg- 
end—the biggest high roller ever to 


be a respected cop.” So boasted Donald 
(“Diamond Don”) Gilman, 47, in March 
1977 when he was appointed sheriff of In- 
dianapolis. Stocky and balding, Gilman 
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Sheriff Gilman in combative pose 
“Good guys finish last.” 





is a high school dropout who claims to 
have become a millionaire from operating 
four local health spas. He is noted for his 
huge roll of banknotes, flashy cars and os- 
tentatious jewelry. He brags about his jun- 
kets to Las Vegas, including gambling 
losses of $30,000 during one weekend. 

After Sheriff Lawrence Broderick was 
killed in an auto accident, county com- 
missioners named Gilman to fill the re- 
maining 21 months of Broderick’s term. 
The job is a plum: on top of a $20,750 sal- 
ary, the sheriff by law gets 10% of the de- 
linquent taxes that he collects—an annu- 
al windfall of about $100,000. 

Gilman sold his health spas, stopped 
his gambling and won high marks from 
some constituents for improving the de- 
partment’s efficiency. He increased ar- 
rests and cut the county’s crime rate. 

But Gilman also made serious trou- 
| ble for himself. It started a year ago, after 
the murder of wealthy, reclusive Grocery 
Store Heiress Marjorie Jackson. When the 
FBI arrested two suspects in Phoenix, Gil- 
man flew to Arizona to interview them. 
But the FBI refused to let him see the pris- 
oners because they did not yet have de- 
fense attorneys. In revenge, Gilman or- 
dered that 35 prisoners being held on 
federal charges in the county jail be 
moved to other institutions. This upset 
many constituents because the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had been paying the county 
$16.50 a day for the prisoners’ keep. Af- 
ter 24 months of sulking, Gilman took 
them back. 





T= he got embroiled in a scandal in- 
volving the county’s 850 special dep- 
uties—mostly retired policemen, private 
security guards and cronies of local pol- 
iticians. Special deputies can carry guns 
and make arrests and usually work as 
guards in schools and businesses or as po- 
lice auxiliaries in the suburbs. In March, 
after a drunken special deputy was killed 
in a shootout with state police, reporters 
for the Indianapolis Star started inves- 
tigating. When Gilman refused to tell 
them his special deputies’ names, the Star 
began referring to them as his “secret po- 
lice.” In response, Gilman revoked all the 
special deputies’ powers. Said County 
Prosecutor James Kelley: “It was imma- 
ture and childish.” Gilman eventually re- 
considered and swore in 73 new deputies 
and reinstated 450 others. He also made 
public all of his deputies’ names. 

But by then, time was running out for 
Diamond Don. He lost the backing of the 
Indianapolis area’s Democratic machine, 
and nine candidates ran against him in 
last week’s Democratic primary. Gilman 
was defeated, 13,248 votes to 4,466, by 
James Wells, 44, a 21-year veteran of the 
sheriffs department. Wells is known lo- 
cally as the “County Mounty,” the nick- 
name he has used during eleven years of 
broadcasting highway traffic reports on 
the radio. Said Gilman: “I just wanted to 
give the taxpayers what they pay for. But 
good guys finish last.” = 
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Myth: 


It takes a lot of fuel to move a heavy load. 





Fact: 


Ar, On today’s railroads, 

: vo) at-mer-li(e)ame)mie(-1| 
moves a ton of freight 
280 miles. 


iV fox) ar- 10h Coluito)e)i(--Muir-(el-M iam Ol-1(ce]l@er- lame) 
about 100 miles to the gallon—if they move 
by railroad. The same goes for most other 
goods that move by rail. Today, railroads use 
less than one-third as much fuel as trucks, 
on the average, to move big loads. 

And railroads are working to save even 
more fuel in the future—with entire trains of 
grain or coal that require less energy than 
either barges or pipelines, with new space- 
age technology, with improved operating 
practices. 

Piggybacking—the movement of truck 
i (e-11(-1eoM- tale mere lale-lal-1e-Meleme-llicer-(eMit-1(er- t-te 
is the fastest growing part of the railroad 
business. It not only saves fuel, it reduces 
traffic congestion and improves highway 
safety by taking more than 2 million truck- 
ifoF- Tele} im Ul -Mael-(e-M-- lela LA 

The Department of Transportation ex- 
rey-Yoi tM at -Mar-tUeliM Mie 1(¢ lala (er-lemComelelelel(-mehy 
the year 2000 and the railroads’ share to 
grow even faster. One important reason for 
this is that the existing rail system already 
has the capacity to handle many more 
trains. Another is the railroads’ proven fuel 
efficiency. 

Last year the railroads spent a record $9 
lo} folam Colm te-loL.a-lalem-rell/elul-le) att) 9) 6°) oe 
ments that will allow them to handle more 
freight with greater efficiency than ever be- 
fol mest Mine mele) (emiel-e-lalemullelat-) A 

Association of American Railroads, Amer- 
fer-TaMat-liigey-(el-M=i0licellare ma a tlal late | Co] tem Om Om 
20036. 


Surprise: 
We've been working 
on the railroad. 
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Relative Readability 


The strange story of federal grants for 
strange studies goes on. In last week’s in- 
stallment, University of Virginia English 
Professor Eric D. Hirsch received 
$137,935 from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to develop a standard 
for judging the “relative readability” of 
writing 

Over the next year, Hirsch will em- 
ploy eleven graduate students who will re- 
write a series of student papers and sup- 
posedly make them easier to understand. 
The original papers and the rewrites will 
then be given to separate groups of read- 
ers who will be timed on how fast they 
read the two versions. “A text's intrinsic 
effectiveness is the proportion between its 
effectiveness and that of a synonymous 
version which is optimally effective,” says 
Hirsch. “Effectiveness is in turn defined 
as an inverse measure of reader effort.” 
In more readable terms, the less time it 
takes someone to read the paper, the more 
readable it is. 

By putting several hundred papers 
through this process, Hirsch hopes to de- 
velop a new method of grading. Says he: 
“If it takes two minutes to read the good 
version and 2.3 minutes to read the orig- 
inal student version, that gives you a pro- 
portion of 87%, meaning the student's 
paper is 87% effective.” 

What about writers like, say, Faulk- 
ner? “Faulkner is difficult to read,” ad- 
mits Hirsch, “but you could not say what 
he was trying to. mean any other way, so 
he would have to get 100 in relative 
readability.” 

Sound confusing? Well, even Hirsch 
has a few doubts about the project. “It's 
complicated and new, and it might not 
work,” he says. “If it doesn’t work in prac- 
tice, I guess I will have wasted a lot of 
time and some graduate students will have 
gotten paid for a year’s work.” 
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Hard to Swallow 


You are what you eat. In the case of | 
Peter Lazaros, 44, convicted perjurer and | 
suspected bank swindler, his last meal re- 
vealed another unpalatable identity: jewel 
thief. 

A man witha taste for the finer things 
in life, Lazaros was staying at New York’s 
Pierre Hotel in January 1977 when he 
asked the Bulgari jewel firm to bring an 


| assortment of expensive gems to his room. 


After a close inspection of the offerings, 
he declined to buy any. Bulgari officials 
later discovered that a $35,000 four-carat 
diamond and platinum ring was missing. 
When they questioned Lazaros about its 
disappearance, he threatened to sue. 
Lloyd’s of London settled Bulgari’s insur- 
ance claim for $17,000. 

More than a year later, Lazaros was 
arrested on unrelated fraud charges in 
Michigan and last week died of still un- 
determined causes in jail. While perform- 
ing a routine autopsy, doctors found the 
missing ring—in Lazaros’ stomach. Po- 
lice assume Lazaros swallowed the ring 
when he was jailed. “We theorize it would 
pass through his system and two days lat- 
er he'd swallow it again,” said one. No 
doubt Lazaros thought his secret was safe 
inside him, but once again it was proved 
that you can’t take it with you 


| she knew welfare law cold and could cite 


Miss Otis Collects 


Arlene Otis, 30, a graduate student 
in criminal justice at the University of Il- 
linois, was in the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing in Chicago last week to interview judg- 
es for a term paper when she was suddenly 
arrested. The charge: illegally collecting 
$118,456 in welfare benefits. 

Otis first applied for benefits legally, 
under her own name, in 1969. Inspired 
by success, she later applied four more 
times, in each instance using a different 
name and a different address. One of the 
aliases Otis used was Greta Stewart, the 
name of an actress who once appeared in 
the national company of the musical Hair. 

x The problem was that 

£ “+ Stewart died in September 
1975, and the Illinois wel- 

u. fare department cut off 
““~ her benefits the next 
month. In March 1976, 
however, Otis appeared 
before an administrative 

& hearing officer and 
. claimed to be Stew- 



















art—alive 
and in need. 
Convinced, the 
welfare depart- 
ment even paid out 
$3,000 in back ben- 
efits. But investiga- 
tors became suspicious. 
Things don’t always move swiftly at 
the welfare department, though. Only last 
week did the state’s attorney take the case 
to court, getting a 505-count indictment | 
against Otis for the largest welfare fraud 
in Illinois history. How did she get away 
with her scheme for so long? According to 
investigators, she was successful because 





chapter and verse to case workers who 
questioned her applications. 
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Love Story 


LOVE came to Philadelphia as a Bi- 

| centennial exhibit in 1976 on an extend- 
ed loan from its creator, Robert Indiana, 
and for two years the gi- 
ant statue of the four-let- 
ter word stood on its 










10-ft. pedestal across from city hall. But 
LOVE was not free. Indiana's understand- 
ing was that the City of Brotherly Love 
would eventually pay him $45,000 for his 
much copied sculpture. 

One day LOVE suddenly vanished 


| emoniously carted off to New York, where 


sions with budget-minded city officials, 
Indiana's agent had the sculpture uncer- 


another potential buyer wanted to see it. 
Local newspapers bewailed the loss. Then 
City Representative Joseph LaSala wrote 





from Philadelphia. After long discus- 


the Philadelphia Inquirer to confess, “I 
am the ogre who made the decision not 
to spend $45,000 on this delightful piece 
of sculpture.” 

That same day, F. Eugene Dixon. mil- 
lionaire owner of the Philadelphia 76ers 
and the chairman of the Philadelphia Art 
Commission, phoned LaSala. “Buy LOVE, 
Joe,” he said. “Whatever it costs, I'll pay 
for it.” Fortunately, LOVE was still for sale, 
and LaSala negotiated a new price—$35,- 
000. LOVE will be back on its pedestal. 
where it belongs, this week and, as La- 
Sala says, “it never should have left in 
the first place.” 
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The Man 
Who 
Will Be 
King 


Prince Charles is a 
most uncommon bloke 


f Charles Philip Arthur George Mount- 
batten-Windsor did not exist, who 
could invent him? Consider. He can 
pilot a jet fighter and knows enough about 
helicopters to help repair them, He has 
skippered a Royal Navy minesweeper 
through North Atlantic gales with the 
skill of a yachtsman handling a racing 
sloop. He plays an aggressive, three-plus- 
handicap game of polo and is a qualified 
paratrooper. He is a gifted amateur cel- 
list who can be moved to tears while lis- 
tening to the music of Berlioz. He has 
scuba-dived in the Caribbean, schussed 
down Alps, sambaed into the night with 
Brazilian beauties. A keen student of his- 
tory, he can discourse persuasively on the 
neglected virtues of his ancestor King 
George III, and is host and interviewer 
ona TV series on anthropology 
Conservatively estimated, his income 
is about $420,000 a year. He is master of 
a stately home on 3,000 acres in Kent, 
which he calls “the most desirable 
bachelor pad in Europe.” He has a mis- 
chievous, urbane wit, an infectious smile 
At 29, he is trim (5 ft. 11 in., 154 Ibs.) and 
yes—unmarried. As if this were not 
enough to thrill every mother (and every 
mother’s daughter) in the entire United 
Kingdom, His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. Duke of Cornwall and Roth- 
esay, Earl of Chester and Carrick, Baron 
of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and Great 
Steward of Scotland, is also heir to the 
classiest preserve of royal pomp and priv- 
ilege left on earth: the British throne 
Given the robust good health of his 
mother Queen Elizabeth, chances are that 
it will be some years before Bonnie Prince 
Charlie becomes King. But as he ap- 
proaches his 30th birthday (Nov. 14), this 
scion of the House of Windsor has clear- 
ly come into his own, not so much a mon- 
arch in waiting as a mature royal Prince 
who is a man of his times despite those 
anachronistic titles. Relaxed and at ease 
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Charles in helicopter cockpit; below, at wheel of sports car; in the field with shotgun 
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Relaxing with dog Harvey during Quorn Hunt Cross-Country Team 
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Event in Leicestershire 
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in his ceremonial chores, Charles has 
worked to extend the influence and in- 
terests of the royal family during a ume 
of change for Britain 

Something of Charles’ concern for 
contemporary problems was apparent last 
week when he held a Buckingham Pal- 
ace press conference to announce the re- 
sults of the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Appeal, 
his special activity during the year of cel- 
ebration that ended last December. Jam- 
ming a hand into the pocket of a not-too- 
well-tailored suit, the Prince explained in 
his husky baritone that his mission had 
been “to drag a certain amount of money 
screaming out of everybody's pockets 
The appeal, it turned out, had raised about 
$30.5 million. The purpose of the fund is 
to assist community programs for young 
people who get into trouble with the law 

“to reach the unreachable,” as the 
Prince put it. Asked if the new programs 
would try to do something for the youth- 
ful hooligans responsible for Britain’s re- 
cent outburst of football violence, Charles 
answered deftly, “We have not had a 
group identifying themselves as football 
hooligans apply by that name, but I hope 
that gently one might wean a few away 
from hooliganism.” 

The Prince’s easy wit was still ship- 
shape that afternoon when his red heli- 
copter dropped out of a gray sky into the 
grimy valley town of Merthyr Tydfil, 
Wales. He had come to dedicate the $11 
million Prince Charles Hospital, a 362- 
bed facility that some valley residents fear 
will shut down local hospitals. “Not to 
worry,” said Charles, striding up to a sign- 
carrying demonstrator. “We have to put 
this hospital somewhere.” Plowing along 
a line of well-wishers, he joked with a 
mother of six children (“You're going to 
heavily populate the pediatrics ward”), 
then moved inside to greet ranks of gig- 
gling student nurses and other hospital 
workers before popping into a ward to 
visit patients. Exclaimed one, as he moved 
on: “What a wonderful bedside manner!” 
Outside again, the Prince ducked into the 
pilot’s seat of his chopper, hovered long 
enough for an expansive wave to the 
crowds below and then aimed for Cardiff 
Castle, where the Royal Regiment of 
Wales waited for him to open a museum 


hen Charles’ mother was 

crowned Elizabeth II in 1953 

there were many—even among 
her own cheering subjects—who felt that 
they were seeing the last of those great 
coronation pageants, that a tide of egal- 
itarianism was swiftly making obsolete 
the very concept of monarchy. Now, ex- 
cept among a minority of zealous anti 
royalists in Britain, that feeling has al- 
most disappeared. Elizabeth's own gentle 
wise and dutiful reign and the growing 
popularity of her Crown Prince son al- 
most ensure that the foes of monarchy 
will not have their way. Even if he has to 
wait at the footstool of the throne for dec- 
ades, Charles will almost certainly one 
day become King. Reflects Marge Davies 
a cleaning woman in Oxford: “Charlie 
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would really be good for the coun- 
try. We need someone like him 

So does the royal family. The 
public dalliance of Princess Marga- 
ret. 47, with Roderick (“Roddy”) 
Llewellyn, 30, a sometime landscape 
gardener and would-be pop singer, 





has been a deep embarrassment. The 


Queen's headstrong sister—perma- 





nently embittered, friends feel, by the 
royal orders that ended her romance 
with R.A.F. Group Captain Peter 
Townsend in 1955—raised a furor 
two years ago with her official sep 
aration from her husband Lord 
Snowdon. Last month criticism 
flared again after a flood of publicity 


about Margaret and Roddy at their Prince Philip 





Queen Elizabeth il 


favorite retreat, the Caribbean island A carefully wrought education for kingship 


of Mustique. The royal family was 
due for a salary increase on Parliament's 
‘civil list,” and critics, both royalist and 
republican, asked sharply whether Mar- 
garet was pulling her princessly weight 
Since then Margaret has been unusually 
visible on the royal circuit 

Princess Anne, 27, Charles’ sister, has 
also piqued the public lately, although on 
much less serious grounds. A_ petulant 
young woman, she stunned a photogra- 
pher not long ago by spitting out four-let- 
ter vulgarities precisely timed to the clicks 


Prince Charles greeting well-wishers during trip to Wales 
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of his motorized camera. She alienated 
some of her Gloucestershire neighbors by 
sacking a milkman who refused to de- 
liver milk for her six-month-old son more 
than three times a week. Anne has since 
tried to mend fences by appearing at a vil- 
lage fete, but she is not the sort who is like 
ly to be beloved 

Even so, the royal family has the af- 
fection of the British public. Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother (King George VI's wid- 
ow), is still unfailingly gracious and good 
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Meeting Ashanti chiefs in Ghana 





natured and, at the age of 77, every 
Briton’s good old mum. Prince Phil- 
ip’s occasional bits of bad public tem 
per have long since been forgiven by 
Britons, who admire his spirit. They 
also recognize his steadfast support 
of the Queen and his own indepen- 
dent accomplishments as a champion 
of environmental causes and lobbyist 
for British technology. Prince An 
drew, 18, the handsomest of the royal 
progeny, is beginning to attract no- 
tice by bringing home dazzling young 
women for weekends at Windsor and 
following in his older brother's boot- 
straps as a daredevil: last month, in 
fact, he preceded Charles in quali- 
fying as an army parachutist. School- 
boy Prince Edward, 14, has not yet 
reached the age of publicity, but is re- 
puted to be the family’s budding intel- 
lectual; he is fascinated by history and 
photography and given to nothing more 
strenuous than cricket 

Charles, though, is by far the most 
popular of the young royals. “He is first- 
rate,” says Jack Diment, a porter and 
World War II veteran. “He is sensible 
down to earth—of that there is no doubt 
He is a thoroughly good bloke 

It is sobering to remember that an- 
other Prince of Wales—Charles’ great- 








Doing the samba in Rio 








uncle David, Edward VIII, who was to 
abdicate the throne and live out a syb- 
aritic life as the Duke of Windsor—once 
inspired similar enthusiasm. Photographs 
from early in the century. of the young 


| Prince of Wales donning Indian head- 


dress or greeting tribal chiefs in colonial 
Africa, bear an eerie resemblance to pic- 
tures of Charles on almost identical mis- 
sions. But the resemblance is superficial: 
David was later seen as a dandified snob 
with pro-fascist leanings who probably 
did his country a favor by abdicating. If 
Charles is different, it is the happy result 
of a carefully wrought education for king- 
ship and, perhaps more important, of the 
Prince’s good-natured response to it. 

Charles was already an heir apparent 
once removed when he was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace in 1948, four years before 
his mother became Queen. The world 
nodded democratic approval when she 
and Prince Philip decreed that Charles 
should become the country’s first heir to 
the throne to be packed off to school like 
other upper-class British lads rather than 
shielded at home among royal tutors. His 
first boarding school was Cheam in Berk- 
shire, then Gordonstoun in Scotland, both 
schools that Philip had attended. At Gor- 
donstoun, students start each day, rain or 
shine, with a brisk, shirtless outdoor run 
followed by a cold shower; the school was 
designed in 1933 by its late founder, Ber- 
lin-born Kurt Hahn, to be a place where 
“the sons of the powerful can be eman- 
cipated from the prison of privilege.” 
D stoun came another royal first: six 

months at Timbertop, a wilderness 
school run by the Church of England in 
Australia. Charles, who in his early teens 
had seemed somewhat fearful and plod- 
ding, responded gamely to the tough reg- 
imens of both institutions: “The idea is to 
challenge a person so they find something 
within themselves they didn’t realize ex- 
isted,” he later explained. “This can have 
an electrifying effect on somebody who 
normally, perhaps, was doubtful about his 
own ability. I know it has had an effect 
on me, which has lasted ever since. There 
are a lot of things in life which need do- 
ing that you may not like the idea of doing. 
This is the whole idea of duty.” 

If Gordonstoun and Timbertop 
helped mold the young Prince's sense of 
duty, Trinity College at Cambridge—his 
next stop, by family decree—opened up 
his personality. Charles is a slow but dog- 
ged study; his bachelor’s degree from 
Trinity was only an undistinguished “‘sec- 
ond class, division two”—a sort of gen- 
tleman’s C. But Lord Butler, master of 
Trinity, praised the student Prince for 
what was, in fact, a considerable accom- 
plishment: he was the first member of the 
royal family ever to earn a degree. Not 
only had Charles taken time out for state 
visits abroad and his elaborate investiture 
as Prince of Wales in 1969, but he had 
also spent a term at University College 
of Wales at Aberystwyth, taking a cram 
course in Welsh to cool nationalist resent- 


uring Charles’ years at Gordon- 
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Charles with Lady Jane Wellesley ci 
The press destroyed a budding friendship 





ment in his titular fief. Even so, a large 
part of Charles’ education at Cambridge 
was extracurricular. His happiest hours 
at Trinity were apparently spent perform- 
ing in a series of comic revues, in which 
Charles showed a talent for daffy com- 
edy and self-deprecating good humor. 
Even as a schoolboy, Charles had a 
penchant for mischief. He once sent class- 
mates at Cheam into a frantic search 
for the right-sized headgear when he 
switched their unmarked school caps 
around on a wall of name-plated pegs. 
His sense of the zany owes much to a 
long devotion to the Goon Show, an in- 
novative British radio comedy program 
of the 1950s whose routines he has mem- 
orized. He often emulates the show's out- 
rageous punning style. (Sample royal 
groaner, after a dog-sled ride in Canada: 
“That just sleighed me.) He loves to de- 
flate Establishment airs, and once showed 
up to address a banquet of the Master Tai- 
lors’ Benevolent Association in a shabby 
tweed jacket over his proper white tie. “I 
am often asked if it is because of some ge- 
neric trait that I stand with my hands be- 
hind my back like my father,” he told 
them. “The answer is that we both have 
the same tailor. He makes the sleeves so 
tight that we can’t get our hands in front.” 
The Prince defends his clownishness: 
“I would probably have been committed 
to an institution long ago were it not for 
my ability to see the funny side of life.” 


| His wit helps him make the best of bad sit- 
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uations. Thrown twice during a rough 
cross-country horse race last month, he 
cheerily observed: “That was excellent 
practice for parachuting.” 

Charles has surely needed that sense 
of humor during the relentless press pur- 
suit of his romantic life and marital plans. 
As one source close to the family tells it, 
British reporters very nearly destroyed a 
budding friendship with Lady Jane 





Wellesley, 27, the darkly attractive jour- | 


nalist daughter of the present Duke of 
Wellington. Charles and Lady Jane still 
see each other occasionally, but marriage 
now seems unlikely. Another press favor- 


ite, a vivacious blonde named Davina | 


Sheffield, 28, was removed from the roy- 
al marriage sweepstakes by a former 
fiancé, who ungallantly blabbed that Da- 
vina and he had been lovers. 


ady Sarah Spencer, willowy, red- 
haired and 23, spent a skiing hol- 
iday with Charles and other friends 
last winter at a Swiss chalet. She, how- 
ever, insists they are only chums, In an in- 
terview with Woman's Own magazine she 
gave a rare close-up view of the bachelor 
Prince. Charles, she disclosed, makes his 
own dates (not, as some have said, through 
third parties). He may pick up the wom- 
an in his Aston Martin or invite her to 
meet him at one of the royal residences. 
A weekend at Windsor Castle, Sarah con- 
fided, requires a suitcase of clothes—rid- 
ing habit for morning, day dress for lunch, 
skirt for tea, long dress for dinner. A bit 
of formality too: she claims she always 
calls Charles “Sir.” 

“Charles makes me laugh a lot. I real- 
ly enjoy being with him,” Sarah said, add- 
ing firmly that “there is no chance of my 
marrying him. I'm not in love with him 
And I wouldn't marry anyone I didn’t love 
whether he were the dustman or the King 
of England.” According to Sarah, Charles 
is a “romantic who falls in love easily.” 
The Prince once admitted that “I've fall- 
en in love with all sorts of girls.” But he 
also cautioned that “falling madly in love 
with someone is not necessarily the start- 
ing point to getting married. Marriage is 
a much more important business. It’s es- 
sentially a question of mutual love and re- 
spect for each other.” 

Charles remains lightheartedly coy 
about his marital prospects. “If I got mar- 
ried, I wouldn't be able to do the samba 
like I did the other night,” he told re- 
porters on his visit to South America in 
March. Meanwhile, he has turned in- 
creasingly serious about his royal duties 
since retiring from active duty in the navy 
last year with the rank of commander 
In South America, he observed, “people 
think I’m 22 or 23 years old, not very flat- 
tering when you think about it.” The 
Prince, points out a defender at the Pal- 
ace, “had three years at the university, 
then six years of military service. He came 
out just in time to be totally involved in 
the Silver Jubilee Year. He is only now 
emerging into a role of his own.” 


The command center for that role is 


Charles’ desk in his suite at Buckingham 
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Palace. There are suites for the Prince at 
Windsor, Balmoral, Sandringham and 
other castle-homes, and the new digs at 
Chevening House in Kent, still under ren- 
ovation. Charles has both his lodgings and 
office in his third-floor palace apartment 
overlooking St. James's Park. A few years 
back, Designer David Hicks redecorated 
the suite, but Charles has added his own 
touches and a good bit of clutter. The 
bathroom is hung with favorite cartoons, 
the sitting room crammed with memo- 
rabilia from his journeys. There are books 
on history, art and archaeology, as well 
as sound and video equipment, including 
a video tape recorder that he uses to re- 
play and critique his appearances 


t Buckingham Palace, the Prince of- 
ten spends the morning in private 
meetings: as honorary colonel in 
chief of ten regiments, active officer in 
three others and patron of 147 societies, 
he must receive an endless procession of 
visitors. Among callers trooping in may 
be parachute officers from the army reg- 
iment in which he has just earned his 
jumping wings; delegates from the Men 
of the Trees society, a conservation or- 
ganization; administrators of his private 
| conglomerate, the Duchy of Cornwall 
Business luncheons often end the morn- 
ing, with more meetings, or princely vis- 
its to worthy institutions, consuming the 
afternoon. Basically shy, Charles has per- 
fected what one palace observer calls “all 
the little hypocrisies of the royal trade 
When you meet him, he really makes you 
think he’s only interested in you.” 

When his schedule permits, the Prince 
likes to spend his evenings with a small 
circle of discreet friends, who call him 
simply “Wales.” He telephones them to 
join him for the theater, a shooting week- 
end or dinner at a favorite London res- 
taurant, like Boulestin in Covent Garden. 
Among his cronies: Merchant Banker 
Lord Tryon and his Australian wife; Lord 
Tollemache, heir to a brewing fortune; In- 
surance Broker Nicholas Soames, a 
grandson of Winston Churchill; Barrister 
Richard Beckett. When dining alone, 
| Charles favors light meals (one favorite: 
| scrambled eggs and smoked salmon). He 
does not smoke, keeps fit by jogging in 
Windsor Park, seldom drinks anything 
| stronger than dry white wine 
| “Charles needs to justify his actions 
to himself in moral terms,” observes a 
| friend. To that end, his personal concerns 
are earnest, international, multiracial (see 
TIME INTERVIEW). Britain's royalty is ex- 
pected to steer clear of partisan political 
positions but need not avoid controversial 
ones: on race, a particularly hot issue in 
Britain, Charles outspokenly supports an 
Open society. He agreed to act as inter- 
locutor in the current BBC anthropology 
series Face Values partly to promote his 
vision of racial harmony. He is also a dis- 
ciple of the late E.F. Schumacher’s Small 
is Beautiful, with its plea for alternative 
economic systems and technologies. 
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To aid hard-core problem youngsters, 
Charles works assiduously to build the 
| Prince’s Trust, a charity that will aid peo- 
| ple normally beyond the royal gaze: young 
ex-criminals, immigrant youths, juvenile 
delinquents. Thanks largely to Charles’ 
insistence, black and white social work- 
ers, a youth and a woman are being placed 
among the usual Establishment elders on 
the board of Charles’ other major ben- 
efit, the Silver Jubilee Trust. 

In his earnestness, Charles can some- 
times walk in where even constables fear 
to tread. Last summer, visiting a London 
youth club, he encountered a clash be- 
tween black demonstrators and the police. 





a AGT mw 6h 
Charles taking command of minesweeper 
“One has to be far more professional.” 


Confronted by the Prince, Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party Member Kim Gordon, a British 
Ghanian, explained that the demonstra- 
tion was against police harassment. 
“Couldn't you come together and discuss 
it?” Charles asked. To the police at his el- 
bow, he said, “What about it?” Before 
leaving, he accepted a protest leaflet and 
pleaded. “See if you can sort things out 
You cannot go around like this.” The in- 
tervention drew fire. “I don’t care who he 
is,” snapped the head of the police union 
“He should not have said anything.” 

The incident revealed a_ certain 
princely naiveté, but also showed that 
Charles shrewdly understands the real 
source of royal authority in a democracy 
“The first function of any monarchy.” he 
has said, “is the human concern for peo- 
ple.” Charles inherited this appreciation 
the smashing success of the Queen's Sil- 
ver Jubilee was in part a thank-you note 
for all the gracious concern she has lav- 





ished on her subjects for the past quarter- 
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| its trappings, its monarchy is a living les- 


century. Over the years Prime Ministers 
have come to cherish their weekly meet- 
ings with her, knowing that her assess- 
ment of what Britons will tolerate, and 
what they will not, is particularly acute 
Although forbidden by custom to inter- 
vene in partisan politics, she has fully ex- 
ercised the rights of the monarchy that 
the 19th century historian Walter Bage- 
hot described in his classic The English 
Constitution: “The right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn.” 

From time to time the Queen has used 
these rights incisively. In 1974, for exam- 
ple, she blocked Tory Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath's attempt to form a minority 
coalition government after a Conservative 
defeat in the general elections; under the 
constitution, she told Heath bluntly, she 
was required to summon the leader of 
Commons’ biggest party—Labor’s Harold | 
Wilson—to form a Cabinet. 

Britain has no written constitution | 
—simply a collection of precedents em- 
bodied in acts of Parliament and historic 
understandings that have grown out of po- | 
litical crises and conflicts over the centu- | 
ries. In the accepted framework of British 
politics, Heath had no choice but to accept 
his sovereign’s verdict. The Queen, for her 
part, could not have spoken out publicly; 
she would have seemed to be usurping the 
power of Parliament. There is a built-in 
fiction to the British system: namely, the 
Cabinet is no more than the servant of the 
Crown. The reverse is closer to the truth. 
Nonetheless, the myth works well enough 
in real life, although perhaps not so per- 
fectly as ardent monarchists claim 





rilics argue that the monarchy is a 
keystone of the British class sys- 
tem, which over the years has sti- 
fled a good deal of individual initiative in 
a nation that now so sorely needs it. But 
Socialist George Orwell, writing in 1940, | 
envisioned a future in which the “King 
and Common People” might forge “an al- | 
liance against the upper classes.” This 
could yet happen. “Prince Charles is well 
aware that the role of government may 
change radically by the time he inherits 
the throne, because of changing social and 
political forces,” observes the Sunday 
Times's Anthony Holden. Yet the very 
hopes pinned on Charles point up how 
fragile the royal edifice is. It is still a he- 
reditary monarchy whose worth is at the 
mercy of all the disasters and disappoint- 
ments that can befall any family. Britain 
has seldom been so fortunate in its heirs 
to the throne 
The country’s present good fortune 
is also the world’s. Though shorn of em- 
pire and struggling to survive econom- 
ically, Britain remains a cradle of mod- 
ern Western democracy. Even with all 





son for other nations seeking to strike 
the proper balance between ceremony 


| and service, tradition and change, au- 
| thority and freedom 


Prince Charles has spoken blithely of 
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Academy Award Winner 
Joe Brooks 

“lights up your life” 

once more. 
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serving a “30-year apprenticeship” for the 
monarchy. It is a prospect to daunt a 
young, energetic royal heir, and once it 
did: Queen Victoria’s son was a frustrat- 
ed debauchee by the time he ascended 
the throne as King Edward VII at the 
age of 59. Windsor watchers insist that ab- 
dication in favor of her son is out of the 
question for Elizabeth, barring, of course, 
incapacitating illness. But the Queen is 
doing her best to see that C harles’ long ap- 
prenticeship will be a useful one, and so 
is Charles, who has sat down with ad- 
| visers tochartan independent career akin 
to his father’s. He is already privy to the 
red “boxes,” locked leather cases of of- 
ficial state papers, that Westminster and 
Whitehall dispatch daily to the Queen 
(even Prince Philip does not receive 
them). Charles can also expect to act more 
and more as the Queen’s “vice president,” 
embarking for foreign capitals on the 
good-will trips and, tied in with them, 
trade missions that he handles so well. 
His March trip to South America was 
more than a social success; it cost $21,- 
000, but he brought back an export deal 
worth nearly $2 million. 

One job that might suit him for a while 
would be Governor General of Australia, 
a country that Charles has loved since his 
six months there as a student. The post 
has been a touchy one ever since Gov- 
ernor General Sir John Kerr, in order to 
break a parliamentary deadlock in 1975, 
used long dormant powers to sack Con- 
servative Prime Minister Gough Whitlam 
and call for new elections. Kerr last year 
resigned, turning the job over to the Aus- 
tralian-born academic Sir Zelman Cow- 
en. But after Cowen has had another four 
or five years in office, says a source close 
to Buckingham Palace, the Queen would 
| like to appoint Charles to the position. 
That would require an invitation from 
Australia, and probably some domestica- 
| tion for Charles. Says the source: “It’s the 
sort of job that demands a wife to help 
out with all the ceremonial chores.” 


aay ife is what I make it,” says the 








Prince, who clearly intends not 
to waste his years of waiting. 
| “In these times the monarchy is called 
into question,” he said recently. “It is not 
to be taken for granted. One has to be far 
more professional than one ever used to 
be.” An American journalist who has 
traveled with the Prince observes, “That 
guy works so hard you would think he 
was running for office.” In a way he is. Al- 
though the office is his by birthright, 
Charles knows that he can succeed in it 
only by hard work, “I am planning to 
find out all I can about British life,” the 
Prince has declared, “including the gov- 
| ernment. the civil service, business, ag- 
riculture, the unions—everything. And 
since I have a long time ahead of me, 
there is no point in trying to do every- 
| thing at once.” Ambitious plans, but sen- 
sible. And reassuring qualities both, in a 
man who will be King. s 


—— 


During a break in his paratrooper 
training, Prince Charles spent the bet- 
ter part of a weekend responding on 
paper to questions submitted to him by 
TIME, writing out his replies on lined 
foolscap with a felt-tipped pen. This rare 
royal interview is the first that Charles 
has given to a non-British publication. 
Excerpts: 


On his royal role. There is no clearly 
defined job for a Prince of Wales. It is 
a question of what you make of the po- 
sition. I believe that it is best to con- 
fine myself to three basic aims at the 
start—to show concern for people, to 
display interest in them as individuals, 
and to encourage them in a whole host 
of ways. 


On his primary concern. | believe we 
are in danger nowadays 
of ignoring the human 
factor, of forgetting that 
we are all individual hu- 
man beings with prob- 
lems to be solved and 
with feelings that have 
changed very little over 
thousands of years and 
will not change simply 
because we are becoming 
more and more techno- 
logically advanced. 


On his involvement with 

TV. I would like to see further ethno- 
logical programs shown on television, 
because I believe it is essential to make 
a concerted effort to reduce the bar- 
riers of prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing when it comes to racial matters. 
These exist primarily through igno- 
rance of the way in which other peo- 
ple live, work and worship. Television 
seems to me to be an ideal way of trans- 
mitting knowledge and information to 
millions of people in a relatively pain- 
less fashion. This could help to dispel 
fear, resentment and prejudice, which 
is essential if we are to exist success- 
fully as a multiracial society. I hope I 
can do something toward this end. 


On the future of the Commonwealth. 
I happen to be one of those people who 
believe strongly in the idea of the Com- 
monwealth, and I will continue to do 
all I can to preserve and improve it as 
a living association in the world of the 
future. Any association of states, free- 
ly entered into, which comprises al- 
most a quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation and contains a multitude of 
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races, creeds and cultures, and which 
can contribute toward the destruction 
of artificial barriers between peoples 
must, surely, be worth preserving. 


On relating to his own protest 
generation. | think you are a bit late 
with this question. I suspect my gen- 
eration has now passed through its 
anti-Establishment and protest phase 
and is becoming more and more “¢s- 
tablished” every day. You forget how 
old I am! Insofar as anyone is a prod- 
uct of his generation, I think I can 
identify with some aspects of my gen- 
eration. Inevitably there are others 
with which I can’t. 


On trendy views. I dare say many of 
my views and beliefs would be con- 
sidered somewhat old-fashioned and 
out of date, but that 
doesn’t worry me because 
fashion, by its very def- 
inition, is transitory, and, 
human nature being what 
it is, what was old-fash- 
ioned at length becomes 
in fashion, and thus the 
whole process continues. 
The real problem, I find, 
is having the courage of 
your convictions when 
others about you seem to 
be losing theirs. 


On the European Community, Britain 
and the monarchy. I don’t see why be- 
ing a member of the EEC should have 
any adverse effect on the British mon- 
archy. As far as I know, there are no 
plans to extend the idea of the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy to include a 
Common Monarch Policy as well! 


On pomp and ceremony. 1 would 
change nothing. Besides ceremony be- 
ing a major and important aspect of 
monarchy, something that has grown 
and developed over a thousand years 
in Britain, I happen to enjoy it 
enormously. 


On his personal goals. | believe that 
if I can prove myself useful, then 
gradually people may wish me to be- 
come more closely involved with spe- 
cific organizations or movements. I 
have not set myself a general goal in 
life, nor am I sufficiently ambitious or 
overconfident to have decided what 
mark I would like to make on history 
I would only hope that it won't be a 
messy mark! 


a 
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“Getting the Right People” 


A Windsor intimate looks at royalty past, present and future 


In keeping with tradition, people close 
to the royal family do not allow themselves 
to be identified when discussing its private 
affairs. Last week TiME’s Frank Melville 
interviewed an intimate of three genera- 
tions of the House of Windsor. Promised 
anonymity, he provided these insights: 


constitutional monarchy with highly 

trained, highly respectable and 
highly admirable people at the top is the 
best way to run a democracy. The mo- 
ment you have any form of dictatorship 
of the right or left, such as Hitler’s or 
Brezhnev's, freedom goes out the window. 

The constitutional monarchy also en- 
joys considerable advantages over Amer- 
ica’s well-intentioned but badly conceived 
Constitution. The U.S. simply copied the 
British colonial charters, in which the 
Governor represented the King, and 
therefore was also the Chief Executive. 
If you take away the King and make 
the Chief Executive the head of state, 
you get the trouble the U.S. had with 
Nixon. In other words, the two don’t 
really go together, because the head 
of state must be beyond criticism, 
must be someone that everyone trusts 
and admires. 

In England, with its unwritten con- 
stitution, these sorts of difficulties do 
not exist. You can’t imagine having a 
Watergate affair in Britain. Most cer- 
tainly, you cannot imagine the Queen 
herself being involved in anything of that 
sort. Nor can you imagine any Prime Min- 
ister who had done something crooked or 
unconstitutional getting away during his 
weekly audiences with the Queen with- 
out having his tail screwed right off. 

Now if all this is true, it depends on 
getting the right people to head the con- 
stitutional monarchy. Queen Victoria in 
her period was the right head of state, 
and she also had Albert, the Prince Con- 
sort, who, if he had lived, would have 
made a big difference because he was 
a very, very high-class statesman. 
George V, who became a much beloved 
sovereign, never expected to come to the 
throne. He thought his elder brother 
would, and was horrified when he found 
he was going to become King. He then 
said to an intimate, “It’s awful. I have 
not been trained as King at all.” The 
friend replied, “You've had the finest up- 
bringing a constitutional monarch can 
have—you've been brought up as an of- 
ficer in the Royal Navy.” 

George V was succeeded by Ed- 
ward VIII, who went around the bend 
over Mrs. Simpson and very nearly 
wrecked the monarchy. In came his 
brother George VI—much less clever, 
less charisma, but a very solid person. 
When Edward announced his abdication, 








George took a friend to one side and 
said, “This is the most awful thing that 
has ever happened to me. I'm complete- 
ly unfitted to be King. I've had no ed- 
ucation for it.’ The friend answered, 
“Well, your father said that to my fa- 
ther, and I’m going to give you the same 
answer he got. You've been trained in 
the Royal Navy as an officer, and there’s 
no finer training.” In the event, George 
won universal praise as a good and very 
conscientious King. 
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Prince Philip and Charles in 1955 
Elizabeth married the right man. 


Unlike her predecessors, the present 
Queen has been trained as head of state 
from the beginning. It is significant to note 
the difference in the education she got and 
that Princess Margaret got, and the dis- 
cipline that the Queen has been under and 
Princess Margaret has not. I don’t say 
Margaret would ever have made such a 
good Queen. But she could have been 
brought up very differently. Elizabeth, 
thank God, married the right man, 
himself brought up in the navy, and has 
an eldest son who is also a professional 
naval officer. 

I've often asked Prime Ministers from 
Winston onward, and especially Harold 
Wilson, what they felt about the consti- 


| tutional monarchy. Wilson said: “The 


Queen is the most professional head of 
state in the world. My most precious day 
was my Tuesday audience with her. At 








first I thought it was going to be fun to 
see a pretty woman and talk to her. But, 
my God, she put me through it if I hadn't 
done my homework.” 

Like his mother, Prince Charles has 
been trained from the beginning to as- 
sume a kingship which more and more de- 
pends on personal example. Charles has 
already taken a firm grip at the United 
World Colleges [a group of private schools 
that specialize in bringing together stu- 
dents from many different countries]. 
When Charles went to Latin America a 
few weeks ago, he met the U.W.C. com- 
mittees in Brazil and Venezuela and fired 
them with enthusiasm. He saw the Pres- 
ident of Venezuela and suggested we start 
a U.W.C. agricultural school that would 
search for ways to produce food on a 
cheaper and wider scale. 

This is a marvelous opportunity, 
which is going to keep him very occu- 
pied. He'll be able to travel around any 
country not as the Prince of Wales, not 
with a guard and a band, not with a For- 
eign Office speech to read, but as the pres- 

ident of the international council of the 
U.W.C. If he calls on the President of 
the country, he’s got something to talk 
to him about, not just bromide. He'll 
be able to get things done. 

Another area in which Charles 
will be increasingly active is repre- 
senting the Queen and Philip on royal 
visits abroad, such as his recent pre- 
siding over the independence ceremo- 
nies in Papua New Guinea. If you want 

to make an analogy with the US., I 

think Charles will more and more as- 
sume the globe-trotting activities—other 
than political—of an American Vice 
President. Overall, one can be certain that 
the Queen, unlike Victoria, who prevented 
Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales 
from doing anything worthwhile, will not 
block Prince Charles. If the Prime Min- 
ister of the day has a good job for him to 
do, the Queen will be delighted. 
s 8 @ 

It’s not for Charles to stand up blow- 
ing a trumpet declaring, “We must have 
racial equality.” That’s not the way to do 
it, The real way is to be seen flat out to 
help colored folk in practical ways. This 
is the importance of his job as head of 
the U.W.C., which will enable him to 
meet people from every country, some of 
them very dark, and actually get things 
done for them. Charles is completely and 
absolutely devoid of color prejudice. He 
just can’t understand what the prejudices 
can be about. 

In this respect, the Queen, Philip and 
Charles are the complete antithesis of the 
Duke of Windsor. I recall how, when 
Windsor arrived in the Bahamas as Gov- 
ernor-General in 1940, he savaged the 
feelings of one of the island’s most dis- 
tinguished colored citizens. Sir Etienne 
Dupuch, owner and editor of the Tribune 
{the most influential newspaper in the | 
Bahamas], had called at Government | 
House to tender his respects. Windsor, | 
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who was standing just outside the main 
gate, dismissed Dupuch with the wither- 
ing comment: “Colored people to the 
tradesmen’s entrance.” 

s 8s 8 

I'll give you a prophecy. Charles won't 
marry for some time yet. If I were a bet- 
ting man, I'd put very heavy odds that 
there’s not the remotest chance of his get- 
ting engaged for at least a year, and more 
probably two. 

Charles knows the sort of girl he wants 
to marry, but I would not think he’s sure 
that he’s actually met “the one.” He does 
not want anyone who is likely to accept 
him very readily. If she did, it would be 
for the wrong reason—wanting to be 
Queen. The girl he’s searching for is the 
one who does not want to be Queen, who 
will only do it out of love for him and af- 
fectionate desire to help and serve him. 

Let’s take this nice girl Jane Welles- 
ley, the daughter of the Duke of Welling- 
| ton. There’s a shocking example of the 
way the bloody press has hounded any- 
one who has been out with Charles. Jane 
happened to be in Spain on the property 
the family inherited from the Great 
Duke. So she invited Charles for some 
shooting, and when they came back, 
he very naturally asked her in return 
to come down to one of the royal hous- 
es. Before you could say knife, the 
press was marrying them off. 

When Jane arrived at the small 
travel agency in Chelsea at which she 
worked the morning after the idiotic 
story had broken, her boss came out 
and said: “You'd better come in and 
tell the press to go to hell. Get rid of 
them and don't come back at all if you 
can’t.” The press besieged her physically, 
and she couldn't get out of the shop. Flash! 
Flash! Flash! Question! Question! Ques- 
tion! She finally forced her way out after 
the police had been called, jumped into a 
taxi and dissolved into a flood of tears. 
Her mother said: “It was as if she had 
been found guilty of some ghastly sexual 
crime or murder or robbery.” What is 
more, Jane said she never wanted to see 
Prince Charles again. It was months be- 
fore she relented. 











s = s 
I think Charles will prefer to go for 
an English girl as his Queen because it 
would make no difficulties regarding the 
country’s acceptance. Nonetheless, there 
are problems that have to be overcome 
even in the case of a nice English girl 
who fulfills all the personal requirements. 
Firstly, her family has got to be thought 
about. Because if the girl is going to be 
the Queen of England, you can't altogeth- 
er push her family aside. It’s got to be a 
f family that fits. It hasn't got to be aris- 
tocratic, it’s got to be nice—that’s all. The 
} girl doesn’t have to have a title. She can 
| be Miss Something-or-Other, provided 
she’s suitable as a wife and Queen. 

As for foreign princesses, let’s put it 
this way. There are, for one reason or an- 
other, no truly suitable candidates around. 
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Princess Marie-Astrid of Luxembourg, 
whom Charles has hardly met, is most 
suitable, but this was never really on. 
Charles is prohibited by law from mar- 
rying a Roman Catholic. And for Marie- 
Astrid, a devout R.C., to renounce her 
faith would not be well received by a lot 
of people. Princess Grace’s charming and 
amusing daughter is also a Roman Cath- 
olic, somewhat headstrong and getting 
married anyway. Nor do I think Charles 
will marry a German princess. 

There is not the least objection to a 
girl from the U.S. or the Commonwealth, 
but I think it very unlikely. How would 
he get to know a suitable American well 
enough, long enough, to be able to say 
yes? Now let’s take Grace Kelly, who 
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Elizabeth investing son as Prince of Wales 
The Queen will not block Charles. 


would be, if she were the right age, ad- 
mirable as Queen of England. She’s beau- 
tiful, she’s intelligent, she’s dignified. She’s 
got every quality. I'm mad about her, and 
she’s the most marvelous professional 
princess I've ever met. When could 
Charles have met such an American and 
seen her long enough to consider mar- 
riage? A coup de foudre—this falling in 
love at first sight—is not the way that roy- 
al marriages are made. They invariably 
require growing together, mutual affec- 
tion, trust, love, the desire to be together 
and have children. That is the way 
| Charles looks at it, I know. He has got to 
know her frightfully well. It’s one thing 
to pop into bed with a pretty girl. It’s an- 
other to make your life with her. 
= 8 «8 
Let’s get one thing quite straight: the 





Queen is not going to abdicate. What is | 
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more, everyone would advise her not to, 
beginning with the Prince of Wales. This 
idea of abdication is unheard of in Brit- 
ish constitutional history. There’s no sov- 
ereign except Edward VIII who has ab- 
dicated. They’ve either had their heads 
cut off or been thrown out—as in the case 
of James II, who wouldn't give up his Ro- 
man Catholic connections. 

No one is less anxious to succeed 





his mother than Charles. He certainly 
would never wish her to abdicate. First- 
ly, the longer you're in the job, the better 
you do it. 

Secondly, unlike his mother, who suc- 
ceeded when she was 25 and, as the wife 
of a naval officer, was constantly abroad 
and not in touch with state affairs, Charles 
is able to talk with Prime Ministers and 
ministers with considerable background 
knowledge. Thus he’s gradually gaining 
experience of a sort none of his recent pre- 
decessors had. 

I think the idea that if in 20 years, 
when he’s 49, he hasn’t succeeded he'll be- 
come disenchanted is nonsense. If you 

look at the history of royal families, the 
average age at which sovereigns have 
succeeded is about 50. It is much bet- 
ter to have an older King. Prince 
Charles may be the ideal youth leader 
now and do it very well. But that’s 
nothing to what he will be able to do 

at 50 or 60, when he has studied the 
ship of state all the way through. The 

Queen is very healthy, very fit and 

very hard-working, and she’s going to 

be around for a long time yet. 
s = @ 

Charles may be expected to tread 
an impartial but principled road in his 
dealings with the political parties. He 
has also got a very highly developed sense 
of right and wrong. Very important, he 
can charm an audience when telling them 
some home truths. Let me give you an 
example. 

On his promotion to Commander, 
R.N., last year, Charles was elected to the 
Royal Navy Club, which had been found- 
ed in 1775. To be a member, you have 
got to be a commander, captain or ad- 
miral who has commanded one of Her 
Majesty's ships. At the Silver Jubilee din- 
ner in the splendiferous Naval Naviga- 
tional School, H.M.S. Dryad, 200 senior 
officers were around the table when 
Charles got up to make the keynote 
speech, He said: “I’m the youngest per- 
son here. I’ve just come from sea to tell 
| you that very few of you, if any, know 
what my generation is thinking.” He went 
on to deliver an address that was modern- 
minded and tolerant in its approach, 
whilst at the same time advocating the re- 
tention of the best of the old. Sir Charles 
Norris, one of the most senior admirals 
present, leaned over to another veteran 
sailor and remarked: “What a good piece 
of luck to have that young man as our 
next King.” The second admiral retort- 
ed: “It’s not luck at all, it’s just a bloody 








miracle.” a 
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ESPIONAGE 


A Prisoner-Swapping Triple Play 
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And there could be more intriguing trades in the works 


o the rest of the passengers who had 

boarded Pan Am’s Flight 688 in 
Frankfurt, West Germany, one morning 
last week, there seemed nothing remark- 
able about the bearded man and his three 
neatly dressed companions. But as soon 
as the jet landed at West Berlin’s Tegel 
Airport, the foursome rushed into a US. 
Government sedan, which promptly sped 
off to the U.S, mission in the verdant Dah- 
lem quarter of the divided city. There, the 
three escorts—an East German attorney, 
a US. State Department official and an Is- 
raeli parliamentary aide—delivered their 
charge, winding up one of the most in- 
tricate East-West spy swaps in years: the 
exchange of a convicted Soviet agent who 
had been held in Lewisburg Federal Peni- 
tentiary in Pennsylvania for an American 
student who had been imprisoned by the 
East Germans. As part of the same deal, 
a young Israeli had already been freed 
by the Marxist regime in Mozambique. 

The central figure in the swap was 


| the prisoner from Lewisburg: Robert 


Thompson, 43, a onetime US. Air Force 
clerk who had served 13 years of a 30- 
year sentence after confessing, in 1965, 
that he had passed hundreds of photos of 
secret documents to the Soviets while he 
was based in West Berlin. After the ex- 
change, Thompson hurried off into East 


Berlin, leaving behind several lingering | 


puzzles about his true identity Although 
USS. investigators remained persuaded 
that he was a Detroit-born American, 
Thompson maintained that he was actu- 
ally born in Leipzig (now in East Ger- 
many) of a Russian father and a German 
mother. If given another opportunity to 
spy for the Soviets, he said, he would “do 


| it again.” In any case, Moscow was so 


eager to obtain Thompson that it ar- 
ranged for other Communist regimes to 
give up two prisoners: 

> Miron Marcus, 24, an Israeli who holds 


| a passport from Rhodesia, and works 


there in his father-in-law’s radio-manu- 
facturing business. In late April, Marcus 


| was allowed to walk to freedom into Swa- 





ziland from Mozambique, where he had 
been held since September 1976, when 
bad weather forced his private plane to 


| land during a flight to South Africa. Mo- 


zambican troops surrounded the craft and 


| opened fire, wounding Marcus and kill- 


ing his brother-in-law. Although he has 
insisted that his flight was strictly for busi- 
ness purposes, diplomats in West Germa- 
ny have speculated that Marcus might 
have been surveying Cuban and Soviet ac- 
tivity in Mozambique for the CIA and Is- 
raeli intelligence. 

>» Alan van Norman, a biology stu- 
dent at Minnesota’s Concordia 
College. He flew home last 
week after being delivered to 
the U.S. mission in West Ber- 
lin by the East Germans. They 
sentenced him to a 2-year 
prison term last January, after 
he had been caught five 
months earlier attempting to 
smuggle a family out of East 
Germany. After his release, 
Van Norman told newsmen 
that he had “only wanted to 


y ot) 


help people. It was not a qUueS- wolfgang Voge! 


tion of money.” He appeared 


| in good health, although he complained 
of “very rough interrogation” during his | 


first three months of confinement. 

The triple prisoner play was the re- 
sult of several months of negotiations. 
Among the key Western officials involved 
in the bargaining was Congressman Ben- 
jamin Gilman, a New York Republican 
who has worked quietly to obtain free- 
dom for a number of people imprisoned 
by Communist regimes. For the East bloc, 
the chief negotiator was East German 


| Lawyer Wolfgang Vogel, an old hand at 


spy swapping. He negotiated the 1962 ex- 


| change of Francis Gary Powers, the 


American pilot whose U-2 spy plane was 
shot down over the U.S.S.R., for top So- 
viet Spy Rudolf Abel, who was impris- 
oned in the U.S. More recently, Vogel has 
acted as the primary channel through 


which Bonn has been getting East Ger- 


wife and child after release from Mozambique 
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by the White House. 





Van Norman with grandmother 


many to free political prisoners by pay- 
ing ransom money (up to $35,000 per 


prisoner). 


Clearly well rewarded for his work, 
Vogel drives a gold-colored Mercedes se- 
dan, wears gold watches and elegant 
Western-style clothes, lives in a plush vil- 


la outside East Berlin and has a comfort- | 


able lakeside dacha. His most envied 
badge of privilege, however, may well be 
his “open” visa; it apparently allows him 
to pass freely through the Berlin Wall to 
visit the West. 

There are indications that Vogel may 
be ready to make more deals. One can- 








didate is Captain Nikolai Artamonov, a | 


Soviet naval officer who defected to the 
US. in 1959, assumed the name Nich- 


olas Shadrin and then disappeared in Vi- | 


enna 2% years ago, possibly while on a 
.. US. intelligence assignment 
Although the Soviets insist that 
they know nothing, it is wide- 
ly believed that Artamonov 
was kidnaped by the KGB 
The most intriguing spec- 
ulation focuses on Anatoli 


puter expert who has been held 
incommunicado in a Moscow 
prison for more than a year be- 
cause of his activities as an out- 
spoken refusenik, the common 
nickname for Jews who have 
applied to Soviet officials for 
permission to emigrate but have been re- 
fused. Although Moscow is preparing to 
try Shcharansky soon, apparently on 
charges of anti-Soviet activity or possibly 


treason, Vogel has told Congressman Gil- | 


man that the Kremlin may be ready to 
deal for his release. The Soviets may even 
be willing to trade their prisoner for some- 
one being held outside the U.S. This could 
replay the 1976 barter that freed Dissi- 
dent Vladimir Bukovsky from his Rus- 
sian cell in return for Chilean Commu- 
nist Party Leader Luis Corvalan, who had 
been jailed by his country’s ruling junta. 
Whatever form a Shcharansky deal may 
take, if one develops at all, the Carter Ad- 
ministration seems almost certain to re- 
sist it if it implies that Shcharansky spied 
for the U.S.—a charge frequently made 
by the Soviet press but vigorously denied 
a 
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Hitting SWAPO Where It Lives 


To win its way in South West Africa, Pretoria gambles 


likened it to the Israeli incursion into 
southern Lebanon, and so it was—on a 
much smaller scale. Shortly after dawn 
one morning last week, some 200 South 
African paratroopers landed by helicopter 
at the Angolan town of Cassinga. The 
town lies 155 miles north of Angola's bor- 
der with Namibia—the vast territory also 
known as South West Africa that Pre- 
toria has ruled for almost 60 years under 
an international mandate. The assault 
force’s goal: to deliver a crippling blow to 
SWAPO (for South West African Peoples’ 
Organization), the radical nationalist or- 
ganization whose guerrillas have been 
warring against the present territorial 
government in Namibia for eleven years. 

Though the Angolan government 


claimed that only a refugee camp had | 


been hit, the South Africans said they had 
badly damaged the SWAPO military head- 
quarters at Cassinga, captured or de- 
stroyed large supplies of ammunition and 
wiped out several guerrilla posts near the 
border. Five of their men were killed in 
the twelve-hour raid, South African of- 
ficials reported, while “large losses” were 
inflicted on the guerrillas 

The raid came only one day after a 
SWAPO attack on a hydroelectric station 
at Ruacana Falls on the Namibian side 
of the border. Other terrorist incidents 
this year have included the assassination 
last month of Chief Clemens Kapuuo, the 
black leader of a multiracial group that 
opposes SWAPO, the murder of several 
tribal leaders in Ovamboland, the plant- 
ing of land mines and booby traps, and 
the hijacking to Angola of a bus with 73 
passengers on board 

What is at stake is the kind of gov- 
ernment that will come to power in Na- 
mibia. Under international pressure, the 
South Africans have agreed in principle 
to allow the territory to become indepen- 
dent. But they want to leave it in the hands 
of a moderate regime that will establish 
close ties with Pretoria and permit some 
kind of South African military presence 
to remain, The South Africans support the 


Democratic Turnhalle Alliance, a coali- | 


tion of whites and moderate blacks, and 
oppose SWAPO, which is backed by most 
black African states and by the Soviet 
Union. In terms of popular support, the 
two groups are believed to be almost even- 
ly matched 

To smooth the way toward indepen- 
dence, the five Western members of the 
U.N. Security Council have proposed a 
plan under which the U.N. would super- 
vise Namibian elections later this year 
To everybody's surprise, the South Afri- 
can government has accepted the plan 
SWAPO, on the other hand, is calling for 
a conference to work out some remain- 


outh African military commanders | ing details. The Western plan, for in- 


stance, would leave Namibia’s security in 
the hands of the present South African po- 
lice force during the transition period and 
would not require a reduction of South Af- 
rican troops stationed in the north until 
a “meaningful cessation of violence” had 
taken place. The plan would also defer to 
the new government the problem of Wal- 
vis Bay, the big harbor that geographically 
is part of Namibia but historically was 


separate—and which South Africa wants 
to keep 

In effect, South African Prime Min- 
ister John Vorster has been playing the 
artful dodger. He is trying to mollify the 
Western powers by accepting their plan. 
but, above all, he hopes to help the Turn- 
halle Alliance win the elections. If that 
happens, the South Africans may never 
have to withdraw their troops and may 
be able to keep Walvis Bay as well. So 
last week’s raid was a calculated gamble 
Its chances of success were reduced at 
week’s end when the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil voted unanimously to condemn the 
South Africans’ incursion and to demand 
their withdrawal from Angola a 























Have Doctors, Will Travel 


“Tt he Russians are simply letting as few people as possible see him up close.” 
So said a diplomat in Bonn, where Leonid Brezhnev arrived last week on 
his first trip to the West in nearly a year. It is no secret that the Soviet boss, 
now 71, hasa long history of medical problems, which Western intelligence agen- 
cies believe may include gout, leukemia, emphysema and a heart condition that 
requires him to have a pacemaker. Still, the health precautions that were taken 


for his four-day stay were startling. 


In his 150-member entourage, Brezhnev had a complete medical team (in- 
cluding a dentist) and a Kremlin chef to keep him on his diet. The West Ger- 
mans, for their part, stocked emergency equipment and blood plasma at the 
official guesthouse where Brezhnev stayed; they also assigned two ambulances 
to his motorcade, as well as enough physicians to fill three Mercedes cars. 

His schedule was kept light. At least two hours of rest were scheduled be- 
tween engagements, not leaving very much time for official talks. Often Brezh- 
nev’s face appeared puffy, his movements stiff and his walk halting. He seemed 
to have difficulty moving the left side of his face and often slurred his words. At 
times he looked heavily drugged. After a picture-taking session with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko and West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
Brezhnev tried to rise from the couch where he had been sitting, and his knees 
buckled; he quickly grabbed Gromyko’s hand, drew himself up with Schmidt's 


help and walked away. 


Atother times, however, Brezhnev seemed in better condition. Ata state din- 
ner, he pumped the hands of 300 guests; later he delivered a forceful speech de- 
nouncing the neutron bomb. For all of the speculation about the Soviet leader's 
medical status, the prospects for a Brezhnev visit to the U.S. later this year prob- 
ably will depend more on the health of U.S.-Soviet relations 
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RHODESIA 


ABlack ls Fired 


Will the settlement survive? 


“Ww e’ve only traded one kind of iso- 
lation for another.” grumbles a 
white merchant in Salisbury. “Whatever 
the cross is between Rhodesia and Zim- 
babwe, that’s where we are.” 

The transition from the Rhodesia of 
the past to the Zimbabwe of the future 
has now been under way for almost two 
months. but the durability of Salisbury’s 
“internal settlement” remains in doubt 
The biggest challenge facing the ruling 
Executive Council, composed of Prime 
Minister Ilan Smith and three black mod- 
erates, is how to bring the guerrilla ar- 
mies of the Patriotic Front into the elec- 
toral process. and thereby end the 
continuing civil war. But in the meantime, 
the council has been having problems 
within its own ranks 

The difficulty began three weeks ago, 
when the new black co-minister of jus- 
tice and law-and-order, Lawyer Byron 
Hove, 38. gave an interview. Hove is a col- 
league of Bishop Abel Muzorewa’s, the 
most influential black member of the 
council, who had brought him home from 
London to serve in the new government 
Noting that there were few blacks in the 
higher ranks of the present police force, 
let alone in the judiciary, Hove declared 
“| don’t think there is a single African in 
the upper echelons of my ministry.” The 
reason, he said, was that the previous 
white government had wanted to keep not 
only political power but the best jobs in 


the hands of its own people 
Hi ove’s comments were both true and 
reasonable, but they rubbed some 
whites the wrong way. Hove's white co- 
minister of justice, Hilary Squires, angri- 
ly attacked Hove and was soon joined by 
the army and police commanders, both 
white. The council thereupon reprimand- 
ed Hove unanimously and, after the po- 
lice force threatened to strike in protest, 
fired him. 

That set off an uproar among blacks, 
particularly in Muzorewa’s party, The 
bishop, evidently surprised at the depth of 
the black response, claimed that he had 
not been present when the council voted 
to oust Hove. The dismayed Hove flew 
back to London, and the Patriotic Front’s 
co-leader, Joshua Nkomo, announced 
from his base in Zambia: “The council 
members only have powers to sack each 
other.” They will soon realize, he said, 
“that they have been taken fora ride.” 

Perhaps. But so far the government 
has not fallen apart. Last week the coun- 
cil announced a_ unilateral cease-fire 
under which guerrillas are guaranteed the 
right of safe return and of participation 
in elections. The plan stopped well short 
of what the guerrillas are demanding. 
| however. It contained no provision, for in- 








World 


stance, for absorbing any returning guer- 
rillas into the Rhodesian armed forces 
The council also rescinded the dec- 
ade-old laws banning the guerrilla par- 
ties’ political wings that are based inside 
Rhodesia. Both wings have been operat- 
ing there more or less openly under dif- 
ferent names anyway, and the radicals 
scornfully rejected the council's offer. The 
gesture of legalizing the parties’ status, 
said Josiah Chinamano. the leader of 
Nkomo’s group, was “a waste of time.” 
The Patriotic Front seems no more in- 
terested in seeking power through dem- 
ocratic means than it has in the past. But 
the Carter Administration still hopes that 
Smith and his black colleagues will sit 


ITALY 





down at an all-parties peace conference 
with the front and agree to the US.- 
British plan for internationally supervised 
transition to majority rule through free 
elections. Some Washington officials 
thought the Hove affair, by undercutting 
the credibility of the internal settlement, 
might encourage Smith and his colleagues 
to join such a conference. It could also 
spur the Salisbury government to avoid 
similar embarrassments in the future and 
to broaden its popular support. Last week 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, another 
black council member, said flatly that the 
next two months would probably tell the 
story on whether the internal settlement 
is going to work or not s 


Again the Fear: “Moro Killed?” 


A grim Red Brigades’ communiqué continues the terror 


OW: therefore conclude the battle 
begun on March 16 by carrying 
out the verdict to which Aldo Moro was 
condemned.” 

That chilling statement at the end of 
the Red Brigades’ “Communiqué No. 9” 
hit Rome like a thunderclap. Premier 
Giulio Andreotti interrupted a meeting 
with government economic experts to 
confer with Interior Minister Francesco 
Cossiga. Benigno Zaccagnini, secretary of 
the Christian Democratic Party, delayed 
a projected campaign trip for the May 14 
local elections and rushed to the party 
headquarters in the Piazza del Gesu. In 
the Senate, where a debate on a bill to le- 
galize abortion had just ended, Senators 
milled around in the corridors asking for 


i 
, 


Genoa newsman, who insisted his face not be 
shown, retrieving communiqué from trash bin 








the latest news. The President of the Sen- 
ate, Amintore Fanfani, drove to the home 
of the kidnaped politician, where Eleo- 
nora Moro has been living in virtual se- 
clusion since her husband's abduction. | 
The afternoon paper, Paese Sera, rushed 
out an extra edition with the black ban- 
ner headline: MORO KILLED? 

But there was no immediate answer 
to that question. The Red Brigades’ mes- 
sage, retrieved by reporters from trash 
baskets in four cities after telephone calls. 
was found only a few hours after Italy's 
National Security Council rejected a pro- 
posal by Socialist Leader Bettino Craxi 
to grant amnesty to some minor terrorist 
prisoners as a concession to Moro’s cap- 
tors. The terrorists’ rambling, two-page 
communiqué argued that by rejecting the 
exchange of 13 of their colleagues in pris- 
on, the Christian Democrats had left them 
with no alternative but to carry out their 
death sentence on Moro 

Written as it was in the present tense, 
the terrorists’ terse concluding statement 
about “carrying out the verdict” seemed 


| open to different interpretations. Had the | 


Red Brigades really killed Aldo Moro? If 
so, where had the execution taken place 
and what had they done with his body? 
Communiqué No. 9 gave no details. Many 
politicians shared the view of Justice Min- 
ister Paolo Bonifacio: “I consider the ter- 
rorist communiqué authentic. But I don’t 
believe the final sentence. I think it more 
probable that it’s a terrorist gambit to 
heighten the tension in the country.” In- 
deed, three weeks before, a message, later 
disavowed by the Red Brigades but still 
believed to be authentic, said that Moro 
had been killed and his body dumped in | 
a mountain lake. It proved to be false 

The week began with the receipt of | 
no less than eight new handwritten let- 
ters from the former Premier. They were 
addressed to Italy's top political figures, 
including Andreotti, Fanfani, Craxi, Pres- 
ident Giovanni Leone and Chamber of 
Deputies President Pietro Ingrao. The 
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blizzard of Moro appeals promptly raised 
a new mystery: was his family, like those 
of so many Italian kidnap victims, secret- 
ly in touch with the kidnapers? Spokes- 
men said no. But the letters, like some in 
the past, were delivered in as yet undis- 
closed fashion to the family and mem- 
bers of Moro’s staff, who then passed them 
on to the addressees. Moro’s three closest 
aides were called in for questioning. 

In the letters, Moro appealed to each 
recipient to back an exchange of polit- 
ical prisoners. “Believe me, there is nol a 
single minute to lose,” said a letter to 


bitter public denunciation of the party by 


his family, who issued a statement saying 
the party leadership's “immobility and re- 
fusal of all initiatives ratify the death sen- 
tence. To avoid a long season of sorrow 
and death it is useless to deny the hard re- 
ality: one must instead confront it with 
clear courage.” 

Said the Christian Democratic daily 
Il Popolo of the party’s dilemma: “A di- 
abolical blade has been inserted at a point 
where affections and responsibility meet 
and become intertwined.” But, added the 
paper, “for a desire to be authentic it needs 


whoever is expressing it.” Moro’s family 
insists, however, that he is not acting un- 
der coercion, or at least does not show 
the mental debilitation that some have 
claimed. 

After consultations with its political 
partners, the party somewhat softened its 
stand in midweek. Christian Democratic 
leaders suggested that in the event of 
Moro’s release, the government would 
“find some form of generosity and clem- 
ency.” That said. they tossed the ball to 
the government, which once again an- 
nounced its intention to stand firm. And 





Craxi. Moro’s pleas were followed by a 
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as an essential condition the freedom of 


then came Communiqué No. 9. = 





The Quiet Life of the Rich 


i t was one of those rare times when life and art not only con- 
verged but paused to entwine and intermingle. For the 
lovely and the loaded in Italy, La Dolce Vita of Federico Fel- 
lini’s 1959 cinema masterpiece really did exist. It was served 
up in 1,001 nights of frenetic café hopping along Rome's 
Via Veneto, swathed in the smart fashions of Florence and 
Rome and recorded by swarms of flash-happy paparazzi. 
The era was dominated by members of Rome’s “black ar- 
istocracy” (families that received their noble titles by papal 
decree) and by an international coterie of movie stars. They 
came to the Eternal City both to play and to work at the 
thriving Cinecitta, the nearby studio complex where so many 
US. films were produced that it was nicknamed “Holly- 
wood on the Tiber.” 

Today Cinecitta stands half darkened, and /a vita, even 
for the increasing few who can afford indulgences, is mea- 
surably less dolce. There is no dearth of luxurious living at 
many of the traditional haunts of wealth—from the shim- 
mering playgrounds of Sardinia’s Costa Smeralda to Rome’s 
exclusive men’s club, Circolo della Caccia, where last week 
as usual the preluncheon aperitifs were 
being served by waiters dressed in white 
stockings, blue knee breeches and silver- 
buttoned coats. 

The epidemic of kidnapings and oth- 
er violence directed against Italy’s rich 
has had its effect. Since the beginning of 
last year, there have been 90 kidnapings, 
with ransoms of $1 million or more being 
paid on at least two occasions. The flam- 
boyance of the moneyed life-style has all 
but disappeared. So have a good many of 
the rich. Said U.S.-born Countess Con- 
suelo Crespi before moving to New York 
City in 1976: “In Italy now you want to 
feel rich and look poor.” Sales of Rolls- 
Royces have fallen off to nearly half their 
level of a year ago. The miles of nightclub 
neon that used to light up the Roman 
nights have dimmed to a mere two styl- 
ish spots, Jackie-O’s on week nights and 
The First on weekends. “Rich people 
now only entertain at home, and they 
don’t want us,” complains Photographer 
Umberto Pizzi. Says Designer Principes- 
sa Helietta Caracciolo: “Actually, the 
rich are in hiding.” 

Hiding—and the various security de- 
vices that make it possible—has become 












a major growth industry. Automobile Gina Lollobrigida with watchdogs 


dealers sell armor-plated cars, mostly unobtrusive sedans, 
as fast as they arrive from the factory. Shops that specialize 
in converting existing cars into four-wheeled fortresses have 
a backlog of service orders (cost: $7,000 for a compact Fiat 
127, $30,000 for a Rolls-Royce). Some 400 firms have as- 
sembled a private army of 20,000 security men and women 
who hire out as bodyguards to wealthy clients for $115 to 
$230 a day each. Even having a guard dog requires a major 
investment: a trained German shepherd sells for $5,740, and 
last year Italians bought $7 million worth of them. Though 
kidnaping insurance is banned by law, many industrialists 
carry “K” risk policies written in Britain and West Ger- 
many (premium: $40,000 a year for $1 million coverage). 

Largely because of the kidnaping threat, more and more 
wealthy Italians have decided to leave altogether or at least 
set up a residence somewhere outside the country. They | 
choose places as far away as Caracas or as close as Lugano, 
just across the border in Switzerland. For many, the ques- 
tion is not so much the destination as it is how to get out of 
Italy with the means of supporting themselves in the man- | 
ner to which they would like to become reaccustomed. Most 
succeed in spite of the law forbidding Italian residents to 
take more than $580 in lire out of the country. But author- 
vinsiu—panis waren ities have started cracking down. Last 

¢ month Actress Sophia Loren and her 
husband, Producer Carlo Ponti, were 
charged with having illegally transferred 
several million dollars abroad. 

For those who stay, the ideal life- 
style has undergone a kind of genteel 
greening. There is a new concern about 
ecology, with Susanna Agnelli (sister of 
Fiat President Gianni) continuing to lead 
a campaign to preserve the wildlife of 
Porto Santo Stefano, the Tuscan coast- 
al town that she serves as mayor. Rome 
Art Dealer Derna Querel recalls meet- 
ing several young members of the Fres- 
cobaldi and Antinori wine families who 
boasted of having joined in a grape har- 
vest, including barefoot trampling of the 
fruit. In Rome last Christmas, a finan- 
cially strapped family of the nobility 
threw a picnic in their palazzo to which 
guests were invited to bring their own 
liquor. “They were very casual about it 
—people were wearing jeans and pearls, 
and everyone had a great time,” says 
Querel. “The rich miss the old days, 
but they learn to live without them. 
They disappear and wait for times to 
change.” Perhaps that is what makes 
them different from everyone else. 
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AFGHANISTAN 
Marx and Allah 


The new regime takes shape 





con T-62 tanks of the Afghan 
army guarded the main streets and 
principal government buildings of Kabul 
last week, but on many of them the tur- 
rets were draped with garlands and the 
gun tubes incongruously sprouted flowers. 
Classes resumed at Kabul University, and 
the rug merchants in the bazaars haggled 
over prices with all of their prerevolution- 
ary aggressiveness. About the only gun- 
fire that could be heard in the city came 
when the newspapers reappeared. Citi- 
zens were so curious about the Commu- 
nist reformers who in a bloody, 36-hour 
battle had toppled the feckless, dynastic 
government led by President Mohammed 
Daoud that they literally scrambled for 
the first post-coup editions. On one truck, 
troops who had a few copies were so be- 
sieged that they fired in the air in 
self-defense. 

By week's end the new regime was al- 
ready operating—‘‘in the name of Allah,” 
as its communiqués put it—out of tempo- 
rary headquarters in the government 
radio station. Afghanistan’s customary 
seat of power, the sprawling Royal Palace 
compound in the heart of Kabul, was un- 











Prime Minister Noor Mohammed Taraki; troops manning checkpoint in Kabul 





Afghan neutrality, Soviet-made tanks and trouble for anyone linked to the Zahirs 


usable, During the coup, the elegant man- 
sions that had been occupied by Daoud 
and his advisers since they themselves 
seized power in 1973 were battered by a 
ring of rebel tanks supported by rocketing 
planes. Daoud, his aides, their wives and 
children, and many members of the 2,000- 
man palace guard were either killed as the 
compound fell or executed afterward. 


| top man in the new regime would be the 


By title at least, it appeared that the 


Prime Minister, Noor Mohammed Ta- 
raki, 61. He is a soft-spoken novelist 
and journalist who was once (1952-53) 
an attaché at the Afghan embassy in 
Washington. More recently, as leader of 
the 15,000-member Khalq (Masses) Par- 
ty, Afghanistan’s principal Communist 































































Though there is no evidence that Mos- 
cow either instigated or assisted the coup, 
it was the first capital to recognize Ta- 
raki’s regime. The Soviets, who have a 
1,281-mile common border with Afghan- 
istan, were clearly pleased. 

Officials in Iran and Pakistan, which 
also share borders with Afghanistan, felt 
different. All three countries are beset by 
dissident Baluchistan tribesmen who 
want to set up an independent state of 
their own. Daoud resisted this demand; 
Iran, which puts up $5 billion a year in de- 
velopment projects to keep its own Ba- 
luchis happy, returned Daoud’s favor by 
agreeing to pay for, among other things, 
a $2 billion railroad that would link Af- 
ghanistan with Iran’s railway system. Iran 
is concerned that the new government 
may change Kabul’s Baluchi policy. 

Like the Iranians, the Carter Admin- 
istration wanted to let the Taraki regime 
come into clearer focus before moving to 
extend recognition. One State Depart- 
ment official described the Washington 
reaction as “worried, but not biting our 
nails with anxiety.” That could change if 
the Khalq clique decided to broaden its 
purge too far in order to eradicate the feu- 
dalism that kept the Mohammed Zahirs 
in power for generations. If that hap- 
pened, a civil war without flowers could 
break out, giving Moscow a chance to 
make mischief in an often turbulent part 
of the world that has recently been en- 
joying a period of rare stability. 5 


members drawn from the Uzbeks, Tad- 
zhiks, Hazaras and other Afghan tribes 
who had been allowed little voice in the 
country’s affairs by the Mohammed Za- 
hirs. Reported TIME Correspondent Law- 
rence Malkin from Kabul: “The regime’s 
first priority seems to be to root out the 
family’s influence wherever it is found. 
Anyone remotely related to the Moham- 
med Zahirs is in trouble at work. One ex- 
ample: a security man from the new gov- 
ernment, accompanied by a soldier with 
a submachine gun, walked into the lobby 
of the Inter-Continental Hotel and went 
to the manager's office. Since his wife was 
a relative of Daoud’s and he had obvi- 
ously got his job through his connections, 
he was told he was fired. He cleared out 
of his office, following a tearful goodbye 
from his staff, that afternoon. The re- 
gime’s chief aim seems to be domestic re- 
form, including cheaper food and better 
housing and education. The leadership is 
plainly aware that it has raised the hopes 
of the desperately poor in Afghanistan 
and will have to deliver the goods.” 


faction, Taraki led a campaign against the 
domination of the long powerful Moham- 
med Zahir family, to which both Daoud 
and the cousin-King he had deposed be- 
longed. Taraki was periodically impris- 
oned for his activities; indeed, he was in 
jail when the coup erupted two weeks ago, 
and one reason that the plotters hit the 
presidential palace so hard was to free him 
before Daoud could have him murdered. 

The three military men who actually 
led the putsch got important portfolios in 
Taraki’s 21-member Cabinet: Air Force 
Colonel Abdul Kadir became Defense 
Minister; Lieut. Colonel Mohammed 
Rafi, whose tanks spearheaded the palace 
assault, was named Public Works Minis- 
ter; and Major Mohammed Aslam was 
designated Communications Minister and 
Second Deputy Prime Minister. The re- 
maining appointees were civilians, among 
them Hafisullah Amin, a onetime Colum- 
bia University student, who was named 
Foreign Minister, and Amahita Prateb- 
sad, who as Director of Social Welfare be- 
comes Afghanistan’s first woman minis- 
ter. To broaden the new faction’s base 
outside Kabul, a National Revolutionary 
Council was formed. Taraki will be chair- 
man of the council; the deputy chairman 
will be Babrak Kamal, a general's son re- 
puted to be the most hard-line Moscow 
Communist in the Khalq Party. 

The regime appeared to have support 
among Afghanistan’s gradually emerging 
middle class, and it pointedly included 






















































































ll of the Cabinet officers belong to Ta- 

raki’s Khalq Party and are leftists. 
Ata press conference at week’s end, Ta- 
raki denied that his revolution meant a 
Communist takeover in Kabul. Stressing 
Afghan independence and neutrality, he 
said: “We will be good friends with any 
government that will support us econom- 
ically and politically—including the U.S.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Perils of Peace Keeping 


A U.N. officer's plaint: “Everyone's shooting at everyone” 


he 3,992 United Nations soldiers on 

duty in southern Lebanon were sup- 
posed to be peace keepers, controlling a 
buffer zone between the Palestinian guer- 
rillas and the Israeli forces, which have 
now pulled back to a six-mile-wide belt 
just to the north of the border. But last 
week the largest of the U.N. contingents, 
the 1,223 French paratroopers under Col- 
onel Jean-Germain Salvan, found them- 


of Palestine 


World 


group is believed by some authorities to 
be made up not of Palestinians but of Leb- 
anese fighters allied with Dr. George Ha- 
bash’s Popular Front for the Liberation 


Regardless of who was responsible, 
the revenge came swiftly. The next day 
terrorists ambushed a French U.N. ve- 
hicle two miles northeast of Tyre, wound- 





ward the scene of the earlier ambush. Less 
than a mile away, they too were attacked 
With the reflexes of an old hand at guer- 
rilla warfare, Salvan rolled out of his Jeep 
on the side away from the firing. Even 
so, he was hit twelve times, including ten 
times in the legs. All told. the clashes took 
the lives of two French troops, one Sen- 
egalese, one Palestinian and reportedly 
four Lebanese terrorists 

The Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, which claims the allegiance of 90% 
of the estimated 14,000 Palestinian fight- 
ers in Lebanon, moved quickly to assure 
the U.N. that it deplored the incident and 











selves caught in the Middle East’s bloody 
cycle of violence and revenge 

The incident began without warning 
when a French unit intercepted four 
armed Arabs near Tyre, the ancient coast- 
al city (pop. 30,000) that serves as a base 
for many of the Palestinians in southern 
Lebanon 
the other 


were killed. A previously unknown group 
that calls itself the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of the South from Occupation 
promised 


and Fascism 








Someone—each side blamed 
opened fire; two of the Arabs 





ing at everyone.” 


The 


revenge. 


While paratroopers stand at attention, French officer honors bodies of ambushed soldiers; other victims recovering in Israeli hospital 








West Bank Crackdown ll 


s a consequence of an incident that shook all of Israel in 

late March, Defense Minister Ezer Weizman last week 
abruptly removed Brigadier General David Hagoel, 49, as 
chief of the 2,200-man Israeli occupation force on the Jor- 
dan River's West Bank. At the same time the commander 
and deputy commander of the Bethlehem military district, 
a lieutenant colonel and a major, were ordered to be court- 
martialed for “an infringement of existing orders.” 

Weizman’s move stemmed from an episode involving 
Israeli forces on the West Bank who were overzealously 
cracking down to discourage Arab protests against the 
incursion into South Lebanon. At Beit Jala, a village five 
miles south of Jerusalem, a group of soldiers entered the 
local Arab high school, ordered the students to shut their 
windows and then tossed cans of US.-made anti-riot 
gas into some rooms. A number of students leaped out of 
second-floor windows to escape the choking gas; ten 


ing one French soldier, Even as Colonel 
Salvan, a tough, one-eyed veteran of Viet 
Nam and Algeria, was listening to re- 
ports of the incident, another band of 
terrorists opened fire on his headquarters 
The French shot back, not quite sure 
whom they were fighting, and for half 
an hour a firefight raged. “I have never 
seen such a confused battle,” 
soldier said later. “Everyone was shoot- 


In the meantime, Salvan, a Palestin- 
ian liaison officer and two French soldiers 
jumped aboard two Jeeps and raced to- 


moderate of late, 


a French 





Lebanon from 4.000 to 6,000 
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would crack down on the group respon- 
sible for it. Among the surgeons attend- 
ing Salvan was Dr. Fathi Arafat, Yasser’s 
brother; one of Salvan’s first visitors was 
the P.L.O. boss himself, bearing flowers. 
Arafat, who has been sounding unusually 
ordered Palestinian 
groups to keep calm, and Salvan broad- 
cast an appeal to his men: “I am asking 
that no one should take revenge on my be- 
half.” Alarmed by the rising disorder, the 
U.N. Security Council voted to increase 
the size of the U.N.’s force in southern 









were hospitalized with various fractures, some crippling. 

The Beit Jala incident gained national attention in Is- 
rael when it was reported by TIME Jerusalem Bureau Chief 
Donald Neff, who was the first journalist to investigate the 
episode. A spokesman for the Israel Defense Forces, citing 
a “thorough” probe of the matter, heatedly maintained that 
there was “no truth whatsoever” in TIME’s account. Israelis 
accepted that explanation. The Tel Aviv daily Ma ariv im- 
plied, falsely, that Neff had never visited Beit Jala. 

But Weizman diligently pressed his own probe. It both 
confirmed Neff's report and showed that the officers con- 
cerned had tried to cover the incident up. The Israeli press re- 
acted to Weizman’s conclusions with shock—and approval 
Said Ma ariv last week: “It is hard to say which is more se- 
rious, the deeds that were perpetrated in the Beit Jala school 
in contravention of orders and of any human decency, or 
the attempt to escape responsibility by a false report.” No 
less surprised were the West Bank Arabs. Said Jabra Arag,. 
a Beit Jala physician: “It is a great credit to Weizman that 
even in occupation, democracy can prevail.” 
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Logs like these 
don’t grow on trees. 


Take a closer look at those logs. They aren’t from trees; they’re 
from under the ground. Those logs are made from coal. 
General Electric has compressed coal dust and tar into logs that an 
experimental gasifier can convert into gas. Clean-burning gas to be 
used as fuel for electric power plants. 
Why? Because America has so much coal. 
More coal, in fact, than the Middle East has oil. But most coal 


me: 


se 
é. a ig t isn’t clean. So GE is working on gasification technology as a 
ai hear” F) way to make use of it. 
SU Proce” When America’s first power plant was built by Thomas 
deen atounderotGe wat Edison, he didn’t worry about burning coal. If the coal poured 
a oS smoke into the air, it was well worth it to get those marvelous 
electric lights into the house. Py 
But that just doesn’t go today. That's why GE is fer 
working on coal gasification. And on better ways to in 
produce electricity from natural gas. From nuclear K ‘ 
fuel. And from the sun and the wind. adn + NF 
A lot of problems are looking for see ASS 
“ answers these days. There’s Steinmetz and other GE engineers helped 


pollution control and crime control, ““ 
transportation, many others. 
But companies like GE are looking for answers. As they 
have been found in the past, they will be found in the future. 
S. Some may be a surprise. Who would have guessed 
C Steinmetz of GE pioneered | 1) years ago that GE would someday make logs out of coal? 





the use of pur h to solve 
generating problems. 
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Taste the difference Seagram's 7 Crown 
makes. Add one part sweet vermouth and a 
dash of bitters to three parts Seagram's 7. 
Stir with ice and strain into cocktail glass. 
Garnish with a maraschino cherry. Or pour 
over ice in a rocks glass. Either way, you've 
got a great Manhattan. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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ISRAEL 


versity. Their responses: 


OZ / UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION 

Shortly after the October Revolution, 
a Russian Jew, businessman and poet 
named Alexander Klausner fled from 
Odessa to Vilna. He was one of the early 
Zionists who believed wholeheartedly 
that the time had come for the Jews to re- 
turn to the land of their ancestors. In his 
poems, he described the renaissance of 
the Jews in that beloved land of eternal 
sunshine, where streets are paved with 
emeralds and where there is an angel at 
every street corner and where God Him- 
self, old but fit, strolls the streets of Je- 
rusalem with his walking stick in the eve- 
ning like a devoted senior citizen. In 
Jerusalem, so believed this businessman/ 
poet, the Jews would become a normal 
and healthy people of peasants and sol- 
diers and then even surely an exemplary 
nation, “a light unto the nations,” pio- 
neers of universal redemption. 

Yet, when fleeing from Russia, he did 
not turn to the Promised Land but set- 
tled down in Poland, because the living 
conditions in Palestine at the time struck 
him as un-European, uncivilized and even 
somewhat Asiatic. Alas, the Poles and 
Lithuanians turned out to be almost as 
bad as the Bolsheviks. “Go to Palestine, 
you sickness of Europe,” they told him. 
And so, he finally settled in Jerusalem, 
while his elder son went on lecturing on 
comparative literature at Vilna Univer- 
sity, until the Nazis came and slaughtered 
him and his family. In Jerusalem Alex- 
ander Klausner went on writing his Rus- 
sian poems about the beauty of the em- 
eralds with which the streets of Jerusalem 
| were not paved. 

When his grandson was born in Je- 
rusalem, Alexander Klausner told him 
that one day Jewish Jerusalem would 
blossom into a true city, true probably 
meaning European, with a river and a ca- 
thedral and thick woods round about. 
This boy was expected to be a new leaf, 
an Israeli tough and simple, cleansed of 








Reflections on an Anniversary 
Three views of how a reality mirrors the dream 


With parades and prayers, toasts and tears of joy, Israelis this week will celebrate 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of the Jewish state. For many if not most Jews, the 
birth of Israel was a dream come true, a promise fulfilled. But how, since then, have the 
dream and the promise fared? After four terrible wars, Israel is only a few steps closer to 
peace with its Arab neighbors and must decide which is the greater threat to its survival: in- 
transigence or conciliation. Facing serious social and economic problems, Israel has be- 
come a society policing more than 1 million Arabs in occupied territories. Has this 
affected the fulfillment of the founders’ dreams? 

Last week, TIME asked three leading Israeli intellectuals who hold quite different 
views to reflect on the contrast, as they saw it, between the dream of Israel and the real- 
ity. Novelist Amos Oz, 39 (My Michael, The Hill of Evil Counsel), is a dove; a member 
of a kibbutz in the Jerusalem corridor, he served in a tank unit during Israel's last two 
wars. Shmuel Katz, 63, was a comrade of Menachem Begin in the underground Irgun 
movement; a Herut Party member of the Knesset and an Israeli superhawk, he resigned 
as the Premier's foreign information adviser to protest Begin’s moves toward peace. For- 
mer Major General Aharon Yariv, 57, was chief of military intelligence from 1964 to 
1972; a middle-of-the-roader, he heads the Institute for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv Uni- 










to the Promised Land to turn it either 
into a pastoral paradise of egalitarian Tol- 
stoyan communes, or into a well-educat- 
ed, middle-class Central European en- 
clave, a replica of Austria and Bavaria. 
Or those who wanted to raise a Marxist 
paradise, who built kibbutzim on biblical 
sites and secretly yearned for Stalin him- 
self to come one day to admit that “Bloody 
Jews, you have done it better than we did.” 

I would not like to produce the im- 
pression that Zionism is a mystical poetry 
—far from that. Zionism has been a di- 
agnosis, a prescription and a therapy. It 
is a slow and painful process, nevertheless 
enchanted, precisely because of the ten- 
sions, the ambivalence of the Israeli con- 
dition, the variety of visions and the pain 
of realities. The Israelis’ demand is ab- 
solute: either they have the best country 
in the world, the purest, the fulfillment of 
the highest moral standards, or else there 
is a total disillusionment. 

Paradoxically, the outside world tends 
to view Israel with much the same per- 
spective. Either you perform an eternal 
miracle to be the best of us, to show us 
the way, or else the show has failed, and 
we want our money back. 

Israel, in reality, is a volcano in ac- 
tion. No longer a tribe and not yet a na- 
tion, no longer Orthodox Judaism and not 
yet a new civilization. Gone is the mes- 
sianic belief in one redeeming formula; 
yet to be discovered is the gradual way to- 
ward recovery. The conflict with the sur- 
rounding Arab world helped, ironically, 
to establish, to strengthen and to integrate 
Israel as one community. But peace has 
become an imperative need, precisely for 
those Zionists whose vision consists, not 
of a miraculous messianic formula, but of 
a slow painful therapy for a very old and 
very sick nation. 


KATZ / KEEPING A 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, like all the ide- 
alists of his generation, would be most un- 
happy at some of the standards in today’s 
international relations. He would be ap- 
palled, for example, at the way great 
Western powers dance to the political 
tune of their Arab oil-suppliers. He would 
certainly be unhappy at the tremendous 
burdens placed on his people in Israel in 
withstanding the intransigent and unscru- 
pulous determination of the “Arab world” 
to eliminate the Jewish state. 

But there is little he could fault in the 
measures Israel has had to adopt to en- 
sure her survival. He would recall that Is- 
rael’s problems since her birth have been 
compounded by his own error in assum- 
ing that giving away territory to the Arabs 
would bring peace. Weizmann in 1947, 
in proposing the partition of Eretz Israel, 
failed to grasp that the Arab purpose was 
not to make a deal of land for peace but 
to eliminate the Jewish state. 

The response of the Arab states was 
the invasion of 1948 (after they had per- 
suaded most of the Arab population in Is- 
rael to evacuate—and thus made them 




















































































































Jewish neurosis. The story has no ending 
because I am that boy. 

For me, that long and sad love affair 
between Europe and ourselves, Christians 
and Jews, is over. My simplistic interpre- 
tation of Jewish liberation is this: I would 
prefer to live in a world with 100 civili- 
zations and not a single nation-state. In 
fact, the Jews have demonstrated this pat- 
tern for thousands of years. Living in a lit- 
tle beleaguered nation-state makes me 
feel like an old man in a kindergarten. 
Yet I should stick to it for as long as ev- 
ery other nation does. As long as every- 
one else in the neighborhood is going to 
have a lock on his door, bars on his win- 
dows, guns, airplanes and what not, I am 
going to have the same and even more. I 
am determined to play the bloody game 
according to its bloody rules. 

That is as far as my Zionism goes; be- 
yond that, holy ancestral tombs mean 
very little to me. And yet it would be stu- 
pid to say that the name of the game is sur- 
vival or security: the name of the game is 
universal redemption. For as long as I live, 
I shall be thrilled by all those who came 
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“refugees”). Only by a superhuman effort 
and monstrously heavy casualties did the 
Jewish state survive its birth. The Arabs 
continued to harass her, by organized eco- 


unbridled propaganda, by systematic in- 
doctrination of their populations with the 
theme of Israel's extermination as a pa- 
triotic and moral imperative. 

By 1967 the Arab states were ready 
to attack again. [After the Six-Day Warl, 
the Arab states began their campaign to 
get Israel to withdraw once more into its 
ten-mile-wide deathtrap, the 1949 armi- 
stice lines. Their pressures are worldwide, 
they exploit the oil weapon and promote 
a many-pronged campaign of terror by 
the P.L.O., whose most famous initiatives 
—from across the borders—have been the 
murder of civilians 

Jewish settlements are perfectly legit- 
imate and legal in all of Western Palestine 
—Judea and Samaria which Jordan had 
renamed the West Bank—indeed also on 
the Golan Heights and in Sinai, even if Is- 
rael’s rights were only those of an occu- 
pying power under the Geneva Conven- 
tion. In Judea and Samaria, Israel's rights 
are incontestable. Israel has the right to 
sovereignty over the whole of Western 
Palestine. She derives this right from the 
exclusive association of the Jews as a peo- 
ple with their homeland in Palestine, sus- 
tained by a continuous and unchallenged 
claim, by a continuous presence even dur- 
ing 1.800 years of exile. The right is also 
enshrined in modern international law, 
beginning with the mandate in 1922 cre- 
ated for the purpose of “reconstituting” 
the national Jewish home in Palestine. 

The huge Arab Moslem empire con- 
tains many minorities—non-Arab or non- 
Moslem. Why then should it be impos- 
sible for 1% of the Arab nation to live as 
a minority in the Jewish homeland, where 
history has thrown the two peoples to- 
gether? Many Jews do not like the idea 
of a large Arab minority; it is certainly 
no ideal solution, but for the Arabs it is 
no tragedy. They could enjoy the full 
rights of citizens, with a high degree of 
| ethnic autonomy and with any one of five 











nomic boycott, by diplomatic pressure, by | 


Arab states within a few score miles of 
their homes. 

The notion that there has been a “mil- 
itarization” of the people of Israel is a con- 
venient refuge of armchair theorists. De- 
spite the burdens of military service and 
heavy taxation, perhaps because of these 
burdens, the Israeli has refused to become 
militarized. There is nobody who does not 
see military preoccupations and manifes- 
tations, except as an unfortunate neces- 
sity, and who does not pray for their ear- 
liest possible end 

No doubt, Hebrew cultural values 
would have flourished to the higher de- 
gree made feasible by their natural hab- 
itat if the nation were not distracted by 
the dictates of the Arabs’ intransigence 
and territorial greed. But as a nation, we 
have kept our cultural balance. I believe 
we have the spiritual resources to do so 
until the Arabs realize that peace is their 
best policy as well as ours 


YARIV / PEOPLE OF PURPOSE 

Thirty years ago, invading Egyptian 
armor columns smashed a kibbutz in the 
Negev. The only surviving sign, which 
hung from the top of the ruined water 
| tower, stated: NOT THE TANK WILL WIN 
—BUT THE HUMAN BEING. 

Israel still faces the same problems 
she faced on the eve of independence: the 
need to establish an advanced society, 


and satisfaction, a Jewish society where 
human beings will not suffer from dehu- 
manization and depersonification, a com- 
munity where people will not only be 
bearers of the Star of David flag, but will 
be the purpose of the state’s very existence 
—all this accompanied by a constant ef- 
fort to ensure our survival 

For thousands of years we had a ro- 
mance with God while strolling in the des- 
erts of the Middle East. For thousands of 
years we hada love affair with Eretz Israel 
the land of Israel. During all our his- 
tory, we Jews enshrined the value of the 
human being. Israel’s main problem re- 
mains how to fulfill those values in a Jew- 
ish community living independently on 
the soil of her ancient homeland. 

Despite Nazi genocide, the struggle to 
survive in the Middle East and the ab- 
sorption of millions of refugees, Israel's 
balance sheet after only 30 years is very 
positive. No doubt it is not the balance 
sheet we expected or wanted, If Israel’s 
first President, Professor Chaim Weiz- 
mann. were alive today, he would be dis- 
turbed and disappointed, even though our 
achievement is of great historic meaning. 

A sometimes too rapid development 
without proper planning created a gap be- 
tween what was vital and necessary for 
the national existence and what people 
wanted to improve their standard of liv- 
ing. It is no sin for a human being to long 
for better living conditions, but Israeli so- 
ciety, as a whole, grabbed at materialistic 
symbols while establishing a moral justi- 
| fication: “We who are ready to sacrifice 








| structure left the main role of governing 


| our neighbors, at least with Egypt Still. 
where the individual will find happiness | 





our lives for the state should enjoy life.” 
The state was cornered into granting its 
citizens all the privileges that this century 
can offer; it caused us considerable dam- 
age. Mainly, we lost the old spirit of pio- 
neering, and we did not succeed in replac- 
ing it with a new spirit of pioneering 
suitable to circumstances of present-day 
society. 

In 1948-49 it almost looked as if the 
basic goals of Zionism had been carried 
out when the state was born. Reality 
taught us all that the struggle for survival 
as Jews as well as Israelis did not come to 
an end in "48. To face external dangers, we 
established, out of pure necessity, an in- 
dustrial-military complex, and we had to 
rely on foreign aid. From an intimate, 
small society we tried to establish an ad- 
vanced, sophisticated, technologically 
minded community. The political internal 


the state in the hands of small, powerful, 
political-economic groups. 

After 30 years we are 3 million Jews 
We have advanced industry and agri- 
culture and a highly developed labor 
force. This brought even our neighbor, 
President Sadat, to the conclusion that 
there will not be a military solution to 
the Middle East problem but only a po- 
litical one. We have to make a max- 
imum effort to sign peace treaties with 


it should not be peace at any cost. We 
need vital elements of security to save 
us from future threats, though we should 
be prepared for territorial concessions 
on all fronts 

Israel has the power—not only mil- 
itary power—that will give her the 
strength to face the perils of a unique, in- 
dependent Jewish society trying to sur- 
vive in the Middle East while living in 
peaceful relations with its surrounding 
neighbors. Will we manage? It depends 
mostly on our national leaders, who 
should know how to determine the right 
priorities and to act accordingly. They 
must make use of the chances for peace 
that are arising above the battlefields’ 
horizons. 
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In 1902, after having the honor 
of throwing out the first ball of the season, 
Miss Pamela Haugen lit up a cigarette. 


Fashions: Jerry Silverman Sport 


16mg’ ‘tar,’ 0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug: 77 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Umpire William Sears then had the honor of throwing out the first woman. 





You've come a long way, baby. 
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GROUP RATES 
EVERY TIME YOU TRAVEL. 


The bigger your family, the 
more you need to take the Bus 
The 1978 Volkswagen Bus. It's 
the one vehicle that lets you carry 
the most for the least 

In fact, the 4 VW Bus is 70% 
roomier inside than a full-sized 
domestic station wagon. With 
practically as much room as a 
van. So it can carry a family of 
seven in comfort. With enough 
room left over for your luggage 
groceries, pets, or just about any 
thing else your group wants to 
get away with 

Yet, with all the carrying space 
the '78 VW Bus costs only a little 


more to buy than the average 
station wagon and less than most 
big station wagons. And to run, 
it's ahead by miles. Because the 
78 Bus’ peppy, fuel-injected 
two-liter engine is quieter and 
delivers an estimated 25 mpg 
on the highway, 17 in the city 
according to 1978 EPA tests. (Of 
course, actual mileage may vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, optional equipment 
such as automatic transmission, 
and the condition of your Bus.) 
When it comes to versatility 
nothing compares to the Bus. Its 
rear hatch and big sliding door 











make it a snap to load. The rear 
seat folds down for even more 
cargo space And the Bus’ eight 
picture windows give everyone 
in your group a great view of the 
world. With all that space inside 
the VW Bus is still small enough 
outside to be parkable in spots 
that regular station wagons have 
to pass up 

So if you want to take your 
group out in style, comfort and 
economy, remember, it's more 
fun to take the Bus. The 
1978 Volkswagen Bus 
It gives you group rates 
every time you travel 
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Mitty Maestro 


Conductor Bergen Who? 





t is one of the strangest musical cus- 

toms in New York City. Three or four 
| times a year, Charlotte Bergen, a wealthy 
| recluse from Bernardsville, N.J., rents 
Carnegie Hall and conducts a free con- 
cert. She hires the American Symphony 
Orchestra and various soloists, gets out 
her 2-ft.-long baton and mounts the po- 
dium as maestro for the day—paying 
some $40,000 for the Mittyesque experi- 
ence. She has no formal training in con- 
ducting. Also she is a frail woman of 81 
encumbered with a heavy back brace 

But when Bergen stepped slowly out 
onstage and gave the downbeat for her lat- 
est concert, she was greeted with the re- 





Charlotte Bergen rehearsing her orchestra _ 


“See you next time.” 





spect due a serious musician both by 

| members of the symphony and old fans 
in the 2,800-member, capacity audience. 
Bergen proved to be no Solti on the po- 
dium—she gave few entrance or dynam- 
ic cues—but she kept the symphony 
marching along smartly to her emphatic 
beat through the Brahms and Schumann 
program. It was good, solid music, capped 
with a rousing run through a Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance that had the audience 

| clapping along in approval. Said one mu- 

| sician: “She does amazingly well at get- 
ting the continuity and the overall inter- 
pretation right.” 

If Bergen has realized the great dream 
of amateur conductors everywhere, she 
owes it to her money as well as to her 

art. Her mother was a Gardiner (the clan 
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that has owned a private island off Long 


| Island since 1639). She grew up in a 23- 








room mansion on her family’s estate 
—where she still lives—and was raised 
on cello lessons, parlor musical soirées 
and concerts at Carnegie Hall 

At times, watching Toscanini con- 
duct, she recalls wondering, “How would 
it feel to wave that little stick around?” 
But the will to conduct came only a dec- 
ade ago, after her Roman Catholic par- 
ish church asked her help in improving 
its choir. “Gradually,” she says, “I became 
aware that one could put instruments to- 
gether with the choir and produce wider 
horizons of sound.” She fell in love with 
the ability to create that rich sound, so 
much more dramatic than her single cel- 
lo line. The next step was to try her hand 
with a symphony. That decided, she nev- 
er thought twice about Carnegie Hall. 
Says she: “It has the acoustics, the tra- 


‘| dition, my childhood memories—every- 
| thing right there.” 


After her concerts, Bergen greets well- 
wishers backstage; about 5,000 fans are 
on her mailing list for concert informa- 
tion; 4,300 requested tickets for this con- 
cert. “God bless you,” some tell her. “See 
you next time,” she replies. Then she 
heads back to New Jersey with her nurse, 
full-time companion and chauffeur o 


Into the Light 


One hesitates to bring up 
Linda Ronstadt. But... 


ntil now, if you have heard of Karla 

Bonoff at all, it is likely to have been 
by way of Linda Ronstadt, and in pa- 
rentheses at that. Snugly encased, Bonoff's 
writing credit appears right after the title 
of three of the best songs Ronstadt has re- 
cently recorded. Ronstadt deals tough and 
tender justice to such Bonoff ballads as 
Someone to Lay Down Beside Me and Lose 
Again 

Now Linda Ronstadt sets a daunting 
standard and casts a long shadow. But 
watch while Karla Bonoff comes out, all 
on her own, into the light 

A first album, called simply Karla Bo- 
noff, has so far sold over a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies, a surprisingly strong first-time 
showing—even considering the endorse- 


| ment, and occasional vocal contributions, 


of Karla's friend Linda. Jackson Browne 
picked Bonoff to open his latest concert 
tours, and after seven weeks of stumping 
the South, Southwest and Midwest, she 
could finally start singing Someone to Lay 
Down Beside Me without having the au- 


| dience suspect that she had copped one 


of Ronstadt’s set pieces 

Besides all the obvious advantages, 
a superstar’s patronage can have risks 
Bad enough to have audiences believing 
that you have knocked off the reigning 
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empress of sunsweet, Southern California | 
rock, But it’s worse having to take some | 
of her knocks. Bonoffs first album was 
greeted with widely enthusiastic reviews 
A flintheart might, however, worry about 
an occasionally unreliable voice and a 
tendency, like Ronstadt’s, toward a mood 
of languid victimization, as when the 
heartsore protagonist of Falling Star con- 
fides: “It rains a lot inside my heart.” 
M ore often, though, Bonoff's songs are | 
at once genuinely poignant and 
strong-willed, with lines of startling grace 
“The people I've seen/ They come in be- 
tween/ The cities of tiring life.’ Put lyr- | 
ics like that together with a typically lux- 
uriant Bonoff melody and there are clear 
indications of a formidable talent. Watch 
her perform in her still uncertain way, 
singing sweet and simple, and sometimes 





Karla Bonoff in concert 








“Comin’ back for more.” 


flashing her fast, foxy smile, and there 
are strong intimations of stardom 

Bonoff, 26, has been making prepa- 
rations for that eventuality—no, say like- 
lihood—during most of the past decade 
Born in Los Angeles, raised in Westwood | 


right next to the U.C.L.A. campus, Karla 


| spent her early years “being into clothes | 


and stuff.” At 16, however, she started lin- | 
ing up on Mondays outside the Trouba- | 
dour in L.A. to audition material for hoot 
night and catch early performances by 
James Taylor and Jackson Browne. “The 
music scene was first attractive for social 
life,” Bonoff recalls now. “I was bored 
with the other kids in high school and be- 
coming kind of a hippie.” 

Karla tried U.C.L.A. for six weeks, got 
her boyfriend, Bassist Kenny Edwards (a 
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Don't make 
a move 


ithout it. 


Introducing 
an important new Fortune survey: 


Facility Location Decisions. 






Does the South still hold its appeal for new plants? Will cen- 
tral cities continue to be desirable for the executive suite? 
What are the two areas outside the United States most often 
mentioned for new locations? Which comes first in a favored 
location: taxes, energy supplies, or proximity to customers? 


These questions, and many others, are answered by 513 of 
the largest U.S. industrial corporations in a new 48-page For- 
tune survey, Facility Location Decisions. €ach of the com- 
panies is considering new facility locations in the next ten 
years. The factors that influence their decisions, and the ways 
in which they look for new locations, could be valuable in your 
site selection planning. 


Single copies of Facility Location Decisions are available for 
$7.00 each. Twenty-five copies or more are $5.00 each. 
Make your check or money order payable to Fortune and 
mail to: 





Facility Location Decisions Survey 
Room 18448 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 
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mainstay of the Ronstadt band), to write 





her English papers, then dropped out. The | 


pair formed a group called Bryndle with 
Wendy Waldman and Andrew Gold, cut 
one unreleased album and ended up play- 
ing for rent money in a bar near the air- 
port. “We did Top 40 stuff like Jumpin’ 
Jack Flash and I Want to Take You High- 
er,” she says, adding: “At least my piano 
playing got stronger.” 

After the group disbanded in 1971, 
Bonoff began writing—a mostly arduous 
process. “My more emotional side comes 
out when I write,” she says. “All these 
songs, a lot of them sad songs, were real 
—not real stories, but about real emotions 
I didn’t even know I was feeling until I 
wrote the songs.” Someone to Lay Down 
Beside Me was written after watching the 
afternoon soaps. The lyric took 20 min- 
ules, but usually it all comes a lot harder 
than that. Says Bonoff: “I'll play the mel- 
ody over and over, and words will just 
come out of my mouth. When I feel they're 
good, I write them down.” After a while 
she started going back to the Troubadour, 
trying out her new material. She also 
played a tape of Lose Again for Ronstadt, 
who took six months to decide on the 
song. “Hey, you know that’s real good,” 
Bonoff remembers Ronstadt saying 
“What else have you got?” 


i- now. Bonoff is winding down from 
all those concert gigs, puttering around 
her Woodland Hills house, 
plants and trying not to fret 

Just now, she is worrying over ma- 
terial for a new album. Touring has put a 
crimp int® her writing and, along with 
the highs of audience enthusiasm, Bonoff 
also experienced some of the rigors of road 
life. “All this,” she comments, “was a lot 
more fun before it became a career.” In 
Miami, hotel maids made off with her jew- 
elry. and Bonoff, in unusual dudgeon, 
sought reprisal in classic rock-'n’-roll 
style: trashing the hotel room. “I started 
throwing stuff all around,” she recalls, 
“but nothing broke. It was all made of 
plastic, I just gave up.” 

Later, however, during a quiet mo- 
ment, she came up with a sassy new tune 
called Trouble Again 


Well you think I would have 
learned by now 

And Id keep away from you 
somehow 

Cause just like a little child 

| keep comin’ back for more 

And baby when you call today 

Don't you know that I'll come out 
and play 

/ never really was a bad girl 

But you got me in trouble again 


watering 


Sarcastic, funny and sexy. Trouble 
Again is just the kind of song Karla Bo- 
noff says she wants right now: “more hu- 
morous. less dreamy-eyed.” Linda won't 
get this one, and Karla will not need to 


| give it up or even loan it out. It’s all hers. 


All the way 


— Jay Cocks 
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Bergen and O'Neal: yes, there is love after Love Story 


‘I thought I was due for a 
pleasant film experience 
Candice Bergen, who was last 
seen slugging it out with Gian- 
carlo Giannini in Italian Director 
Lina Wertmuller's feminist trea 
tise The End of the World in 
Our Usual Bed in a Night Full 
of Rain. This time the title is a 
cinch—Oliver’s Story. A 
tinuation of Love Story, tt also 
stars Ryan O'Neal, who falls in 
love with Marcie Bonwit, an 
executive in her family’s de 
partment store. Alas, Oliver 
and Marcie do not wind up to 
gether. “She’s a woman who 
works, who wants a relation- 
ship. but not at the expense of 
her life 
ing sweetly 


Says 


con- 


says Bergen, 32, add- 


‘like most of us 


Flood turns broadcaster 
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Eisenhower and Kennedy: if one goes in, the other stays out 


People 


Once he a graceful 
Gold Glove outfielder and .300 
hitter for the St. Louis Cardi 
nals, earning $90,000 a year 
But when the Cardinals tried to 
trade Curt Flood to the Philadel- 
phia Phillies in 1969, he filed a 
suit challenging baseball's re- 
serve system. Said he: “Iam a 
man, not a consignment of 
goods to be bought and sold.” 
The Supreme Court upheld the 
and an angry 
drifting 


was 


reserve system 
Flood quit 
around the world 


baseball 
tending his 
own bar on the Spanish island 
of Majorca and painting por- 
traits for $350 Now 
that baseball players are free at 
Flood, 40, has returned to 


and up 


last 
the game as a radio broadcast 
er for the Oakland A’s. “I'm as 
nervous as a rookie 
debut, where he 
made a hit with his delivery but 
struck out on I've 
been kidded 
ly. “that my job is to catch foul 
balls headed for the booth 


he said 
before his 
analysis 


he said modest 


Are you ready for two Tra- 
voltas? As Night 
Fever continues to turn on the 
fans, John’s elder brother Joey, 
27. has decided to cash In on 
the family name. “Things are 
hot for me now,” says Joey. 
who once taught emotionally 
disturbed children in Engle 
wood, N.J. With $5,000 from 
John, 24, Joey headed for Hol- 
lywood, where he turned down 
a partina TV pilot because the 
role too much like his 
brother’s in Welcome Back 
Korrer. But he managed to sign 


Saturday 


was 


j 


Joey Travolta tries show biz 


a movie contract. Joey has also 
cut his first single. The title: / 
Don't Want to Go. Where, Joey 
where? 


Robert F. Kennedy Jr. Knows 
tough competition when he 
If he goes into pol 
itics, I stay out,” he announced 
eying David Eisenhower. The 
two got together in Manhattan 
at the invitation of a new mag- 
azine, Your Place, which has 
published an interview with 
each of them. Both Robert 
24, and David, 30, admit that 
coming from prominent polit 
ical families poses problems 
Robert, a student at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, re- 
calls the “white rage” he felt 
when he was a Harvard 


sees il 


un- 





dergraduate and a lecturer de 
scribed LF.K. as “macho, a 
Harvard jocko type.” But over 
all, he concedes that being a 
Kennedy means “the balance 
is in my favor.” As for David 
who is living with his wife Ju- 
lie near her father’s complex 
at San Clemente and writing 
a biography of his grandfather 
he says that something of tke 
must have rubbed off on him 
I don’t feel pressured as 1 
tensely anywhere else as on a 


golf course he told You 
Place. “A 3-ft. putt is really a 
test of your moral and intel 


lectual capacity 


On the Record 
A. Bartlett Giamatti, the new 
president of Yale University 
In 15 years, Yale will be n 
expensive, there will be | mil 
lion fewer |8-year-olds. the ca 


ore 


pacity to place Ph.D.s will be 
rarer, the young faculty is 1 
creasingly in despair. But we 
cannot retreat into a siege 


mentality 


John Ehrlichman, former 
dential assistant who just 
out of jail. on Richard Nixon 
I have done my time. I don't 
think he is ever going to stop 
doing his time 


presi 





Ol 


Lord Kenneth Clark, narrator of 
TV's Civilisation: “1 sull go to 
Chartres cathedral cach year 
and to the Parthenon every 
three years. Very good. Keeps 
your standards high.’ 

(ea Le 
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Saving the Snake River 


Andrus and Redford cruise for the raptors 





Redford and Andrus relaxing during Snake River float trip 


R= in the mountains of Wyoming 
and flowing sinuously northwestward 


to its meeting with the Columbia, the | 


Snake River traverses some of the most 
beautiful country in the American West. 
Perhaps none of the scenery through 
which it flows is more impressive than 
Idaho’s Snake River Birds of Prey Nat- 
ural Area, a 33-mile stretch of water bor- 
dered on both sides by high-rise towers 
of volcanic rock and sheer sandstone 
cliffs, and inhabited by the densest nest- 
ing population of raptors, or birds of prey, 
anywhere in ‘the world. Golden eagles 
perch on inaccessible crags; prairie and 
peregrine falcons launch themselves from 
cliff faces and soar into the high, crys- 
talline desert sky. Eleven other species of 
raptor, from the dimin- 
utive robin-size kestrel, 
or sparrow hawk, to 
the stocky great horned 
owl, make their homes 
and raise their off- 
spring in the canyon 

Many of these 
birds are old friends to 


Cecil Andrus, who was twice elected Gov- 
ernor of Idaho before moving to Wash- 
ington to become Secretary of the Inte- 
rior last year. He revisited them last week, 
floating down the Snake in an inflatable 
rubber “snout boat” and heading to shore 
frequently to stop and survey the vistas. 
“I've been watching that old bird for 
years,” said Andrus as he removed his bat- 
tered stetson and stooped to peer through 
a telescope at a golden eagle perched like 
a gargoyle on a precipice. The eagle was 
not the only acquaintance Andrus re- 
newed on the trip, which was organized 
by a private, nonprofit group called the 
Nature Conservancy to bring attention to 
the encroachments of civilization on the 
Snake. Earlier that day, the Secretary 
and Actor-Conserva- 
tionist Robert Redford, 
a longtime ally who 
joined Andrus on the 
trip, had watched as a 
pair of prairie falcons 
performed aerobatics 
against a background 


of vertical cliffs. Later the two strolled 
along the riverbank and discussed, among 
other things, the need for educating 
Americans to appreciate the value of their 
natural resources. “Too often,” said Red- 
ford, “we don’t realize what we have until 
after it’s gone.” 

Drifting along under a hot sun, tak- 
ing a turn at rowing one of the unwieldy 
rubber boats and scrambling up the sage- 


*| covered slopes of side canyons, Andrus 


clearly enjoyed himself on his two-day 
holiday from the office. So did the three 
dozen others in the six-boat party, includ- 
ing Idaho Governor John Evans and his 
wife Lola. But the purpose of the cruise 


| was business as well as pleasure. Both the 


natural area and its high-flying inhabi- 
tants are endangered, and the river trip 
marked the kickoff of a joint public and 
private campaign to save them. “These 
birds are valuable, important even to the 
people who never come here to look at 
them,” said Andrus. “They are wild and 
free and make us all a little richer and 
freer just by existing.” 


he nesting sites of the birds were giv- 

en some legal protection when the 
land was officially recognized as a nat- 
ural area by the Interior Department in 
1971. But the raptors’ prey base—the 
lands necessary to furnish the far-rang- 
ing predators with the ground squirrels, 
rabbits and other small animals necessary 
to their survival—was not. Now, expand- 
ed farming has reduced the amount of 
small game in the lands on either side of 
the canyon rim. Private holdings along 
the river increase the likelihood of spec- 
ulation and development. Together, these 
growing threats could push the birds to 
the brink of extinction. “This is the last re- 
maining place where these species can be 
maintained so they won't disappear,” says 
Andrus. “Once the animals go, the birds 
go too.” 

Efforts to protect the birds are already 
being undertaken by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Land Management, 
which controls the 26,311 acres of river- 


Biologist searching for birds; young long-eared owl in tree 





side land now in public ownership. An- 
drus has taken some action to safeguard 
the raptors and their region by placing an 
expanded area, covering more than 800,- 
000 acres and 65 river miles, under “tem- 
porary protective withdrawal” while BLM 
biologists study the birds and their needs. 


ut the major effort is being made by 

the Nature Conservancy. The orga- 
nization has identified five parcels of pri- 
vate land, covering almost 900 acres and 
including more than a dozen known nest- 
ing sites as well as springs and marsh- 
lands, that it considers essential to the in- 
tegrity of the Birds of Prey Natural Area. 
Now it is attempting to raise $500,000 so 
that it can buy them and either maintain 
them or, once the area’s future has been 
decided, sell them to the BLM. 

The Nature Conservancy is no nov- 
ice in this kind of campaign. The 27-year- 
old organization has already acquired 
1,188,213 acres of land in 47 states, the 
Caribbean and Canada. Most of this land 
has been turned over to the federal and 
state governments for protection. Some is 
held by the Conservancy and managed ei- 
| ther by volunteers or professional staffs. 

Instead of battling Big Business, a 
fight that many environmental groups 
seem to relish, the Conservancy attempts 
to work with large land-holding corpora- 
tions, identifying unused but ecologically 
valuable lands. Then it hammers out ar- 
rangements that make it worthwhile for a 
company either to donate them or sell 
them ata price the organization can afford 
to pay. “We don’t belabor businessmen 
with their past sins,” explains Conservan- 
cy President Patrick Noonan. “What we 
talk about instead is the parts of the en- 
vironment they can help save.” Business- 
men seem impressed by this combination 
of philanthropy and sound finance; the 
Conservancy’s 49,000 members include 
157 corporations. 

Andrus endorses the organization’s ef- 
fort. “Projects like this cannot be financed 
by government alone,” says the Secretary. 
“Private contributors must also get in- 
volved.” Others, including Redford, busi- 
nessmen and raptor experts, are also en- 
listing in the campaign. Together, the 
group believes that it can meet a Dec. 31 
deadline for exercising its options on the 
canyon lands. 

After 14 months in office and some 
brickbats from Western farmers who re- 
sent his role in the cancellation of sev- 
eral water projects, Andrus is fully aware 
of his responsibilities. He recognizes that 
some of the nation’s public lands must be 
mined, logged, grazed or otherwise used 
to meet the needs of the U.S. economy. 
But he also believes that something must 
be saved for the future, a view that is sup- 
ported by the White House. As the Snake 
River excursion ended, Andrus expressed 
his guiding philosophy. “I simply do not 
believe,” said he, “that this generation 
should decide now, and for all time, how 
to dispose of the country’s natural re- 
sources. We must leave something for 
the future.” 








- Peter Stoler 








Journey to the Top of the World — 


Japanese explorer makes first solo trip to the North Pole 


n the 57th day of his perilous 477- 

mile trek along the jagged ice fields 
of the Arctic Ocean, Japanese Explorer 
Naomi Uemura last week took a sextant 
sighting, then another and another. At 
last he was sure. With the 17 huskies who 
had pulled his sledge, he was at the top 
of the world, the first man to reach the 
North Pole alone by way of the frozen 
Arctic. 

Standing on a dazzling white plain of 
ice that stretched southward in every di- 
rection, the diminutive (5 ft. 3 in., 130 
lbs.) explorer planted the Japanese flag 
on the pole. The next morning, jubilant 
members of his support team, who had 
made five airdrops of supplies along the 
way, landed beside him in a small plane 
Uemura, 37, was full of apologies for tak- 






| 





ing two weeks longer than he had antic- | 


ipated to make the grueling journey. Said 
he: “I'm awfully sorry | was delayed, but 
I finally got here.” 

Such diffidence is familiar to those 
who know Uemura. A national hero in 
Japan, he has retained the retiring, un- 
assuming ways of the rice-farming com- 


munity where he was born. Most of his 
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Clockwise from top: Naomi Uemura 
with husky team; explorer just before 
departure; map of 57-day trip 
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spectacular feats, past and present, have 
been undertaken alone. These include 
having climbed four of the highest moun- 
tains in the world: Mont Blanc in France, 
Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, Aconcagua in 
Argentina and Mount McKinley in the 
US. To train for his conquest of the 
North Pole, he made a 7,500-mile trek 
from Greenland to Alaska by dog 
sledge. 

Though Uemura’s one-man conquest 
of the North Pole is unique, his expe- 
dition was the fifth to succeed since the 
U.S. Navy's Robert E. Peary and his six- 
man team first attained the North Pole 
in 1909. Like Peary, Uemura had set off 
from Ellesmere Island, now part of Can- 
ada’s Northwest Territories. Early in the 
trip, 30-ft.-high formations of compressed 
ice known as pressure ridges blocked 
his route across the frozen Arctic Ocean 
obliging him to hack passageways 
through the ice to make way for his 882- 
Ib. sledge. Temperatures dropping to as 
low as —68° F., gale-force winds and a 
blizzard also slowed down Uemura 
Though he wore modern thermal un- 


derwear, most of his clothing was Es- 
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Environment 


kimo gear: bearskin trousers, 
mittens and fur-lined boots 

At dawn on the fourth day out, Ue- 
mura was awakened by the frantic bark- 
ing of his dogs, then by heavy, shuffling 
footsteps and loud sniffing sounds. Peer- 
ing out of his tent, he saw a giant white 
polar bear coming toward him. Uemura 
decided to play dead in his sleeping bag 
After destroying the tent and gobbling up 
the food supply of frozen seal and whale 
blubber, the bear poked at the sleeping 
bag with his snout and turned it over while 
Uemura burrowed deep inside, then wan- 
dered off. Next morning, when the bear 
reappeared, the explorer coolly shot him 
ata range of 55 yards. Said Uemura’s wife 
Kimiko in Tokyo when she heard about 
his encounter: “He is a continual surprise 
to me. At home he’s afraid of cockroach- 
es. Out there, he will confront a bear.” 

Uemura resumed the trek after a new 
tent and fresh food supplies were alr- 
dropped. Scientists at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md., were 
able to pinpoint Uemura’s bsg by 
monitoring signals from a 3/-lb. trans- 
mitter mounted on his sledge The trans- 
missions were picked up by a Nimbus 6 
meteorological satellite as it passed over 
the Pole every 108 minutes and relayed 
by a NASA tracking station in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to Greenbelt 


sealskin 


8 eer had also been supplied by 
sponsors of the expedition with de- 
vices to take snow, ice and air samples 
for scientific study in Japan. As it turned 
out, he had little time for research, On 
the 35th day of the expedition, for ex- 
ample, a husky named Shiro gave birth 
to six pups. After acting as midwife, Ue- 
mura placed the mother and her litter in 
a cardboard supply box, wrapped it in car- 
ibou skins and lashed it to the sledge. He 
then called for eleven fresh dogs; they re- 
placed the weariest huskies, which were 
sent back to base camp with Shiro and 
her puppies 

Later, when the surrounding ice field 
began to break up, Uemura found him- 
self trapped on a moving floe with his 
dogs and sledge. “It is really scary, * he 
noted in his diary. “Huge pieces of ice 
are slowly revolving around me. Cracks 
are opening up amidst a roaring, splin- 
tering sound.” Detouring to skirt the dan- 
ger area, he was confronted by huge open 
stretches of water. Overnight, new ice 
about 10 inches thick formed over the 
open water. “I made a dash over the new 
ice.” he wrote. “and in about 2% hours I 
had made it across to solid ice again, | 
felt weak with relief.” On the 52nd day, se- 
vere winds again forced him to stop 
Reaching the North Pole on May 1, he re- 
mained for two days and was then air- 
lifted back to Ellesmere Island. Following 
a one-week respite. he 1s scheduled to 


leave on yet another pionecring dog- 
sledge journey that will take him 1.660 
miles on a north-south trek through the 
icy interior of Greenland wo 
TIME, MAY 15. 1978 


“Muscle tension 
headache pain 


*Inflammatory 
neuritis 


Tooth 
extraction 


Muscular 
backache 


Muscle 
strain 


Sprains 





*Muscle tension headache is not accompanied by in 
be diagnosed by your doctor 


THE PAIN RELIEVER THAT ALSO 


Reduces 
inflammation 


while it 
relieves pain 


Muscle tension causes most 
headache pain. Inflammation often 
comes with body pain. Anacin not 
only relieves muscle tension head- 
ache fast, but more. Anacin also 
reduces inflammation that often 
comes with body pain. 

For pain and its inflammation, 
from tooth extraction to muscular 
backache to ankle sprains, take 
Anacin. Anacin relieves pain fast 
while it reduces its inflammation. 
And millions take Anacin with no 
stomach upset. Anacin.® 


flammation. Tendonitis and inflammatory neuritis should 
Read and follow label directions 
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The Dangers of Budget Bloat 








Washington's free-for-all spending just makes inflation worse 
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ven conservatives now accept that 
moderate deficit spending is often 
necessary to lift the economy out of 
a recession. Fair enough, but as the U.S 
enters the fourth year of recovery, deficit 
spending is reaching tidal wave propor- 
tions. The deficit called for in Jimmy Car- 
ter’s budget for fiscal 1979 is $60.6 bil- 
lion, and it promises to keep the flood of 
red ink cresting at least through 1980 and 
probably much longer 

The dizzy growth of the deficit must 
be reversed because it condemns the U.S. 


Fri \ 


| to unending inflation, sapping not only 





the nation’s economic vitality but even 
the strength of its political institutions. 
When the Government spends beyond its 
means. the Federal Reserve Board con- 
fronts a cruel choice. If it prints more 
money to accommodate the Govern- 
ment’s heavy borrowing, it feeds inflation. 
If the board refuses to print the money, it 
risks creating a recession, because the 
Government sops up so much credit that 
little is left for private borrowers 
Congress is only making the deficit 
problem worse. As next week’s deadline 
approaches for House approval of the so- 
called target budget, which will determine 
the basic size of fiscal 1979 spending, 





many of the 435 Congressmen are rush- 
ing to push various pet projects into the 


overloaded document. Expenditures for 
agriculture, education, community devel- 
opment and veterans’ benefits all have 
been increased by at least $1 billion more 
than Carter proposed. Complains House 
Budget Committee Chairman Robert 
Giaimo of Connecticut: “We've got to stop 
all these bright little ideas from being 
passed. You add them up and multiply 
by 435 and you've got trouble.” 

In recent weeks Congress has grown 
uneasy about the size of the deficit, but in- 
stead of acting to limit spending, a move- 
ment is gaining ground to reduce or delay 
the $25 billion tax cut that Carter plans 
for October. Doing that might crimp the 
growth of the economy. It would be far 
better to reduce spending and use part of 
the savings to cut taxes. 

The problem is that Congress has his- 
torically viewed the very idea of budget 
cutting as rather like repealing Christmas. 
Special-interest groups instantly howl, 
and Congress listens. The groups are as 
large as the 34 million Social Security ben- 
eficiaries and as small as the 1,700 bee- 
keepers who this year will draw $2.9 mil- 
lion in federal indemnities because their 














bees may have been harmed by Govern- 


ment spraying of pesticide. 

Beyond that, many of Washington's 
ever multiplying programs provide fund- 
ing commitments that grow automatically 
with the population or the inflation rate. 
In the past ten years, the share of the bud- 


| get consumed by these programs has in- 


creased from less than 30% to nearly 45% 
Because of all these factors, perhaps as 


much as 90% of the entire budget is treat- | 


ed as politically untouchable by Congress 
All this makes a mockery of Carter's 


vow to discipline the budget process by re- | 


quiring each department to justify every 
dollar in its annual spending request. That 
approach, known as “zero-based budget- 
ing,” is saving little or no money and is 
simply creating a lot more paper work 
The President has abandoned his 
campaign pledge to balance the budget 
by 1981, and the Office of Management 
and Budget admits that a 1981 deficit of 
“around $10 billion” is more likely. If 


present spending trends continue, the Ad- | 


ministration will not come anywhere near 
the target. In fact, computer projections 
by Data Resources, Inc., show that if the 
Administration gets just a few bad breaks 
—a continued substantial upward thrust 
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in food prices, sporadic big increases in 
the cost of imported oil—the deficit could 
explode to $220 billion in 1987. 

The first step to prevent such‘a di- 
saster is for Carter to block spending from 
going any higher; he can do this by ad- 
hering to his pledge to veto bills that 
would push the budget above his suggest- 
ed $500.2 billion. In addition, although 
most of the 1979 budget is fixed in stone, 
some cuts can be made. Wisconsin's Wil- 
liam Proxmire, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, ambitiously calls for 
a total reduction of as much as 7%; Jack 
Carlson, chief economist of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, urges a 2% 
across-the-board reduction, amounting to 
$10 billion. At the least, Carter has to 
start pressing Congress to accept even 
sharper reductions in the rate of spend- 
ing growth in fiscal 1980 and later years. 
The only way to do that is for some “un- 
controllable” spending to be controlled, 
some “mandated” programs to be unman- 
dated. Among the fastest growing: 


Federal Pensions. Spending for civil ser- 
vice and military pensions has surged 
from less than $3 billion in 1955 to $20 bil- 
lion annually. A $15,000-a-year Govern- 
ment worker can retire at 55, after 30 
years of service, and draw $703 a month, 
with cost of living increases. After 20 
years, a member of the military can re- 
tire with an inflation-proofed pension 
equal to 50% of his salary; then, as a vet- 
eran, he gets preference for a civil ser- 
vice job. If he had joined the armed forc- 
es at age 17, he could leave at 37, go to 
work as a federal civilian employee, re- 
tire at 67 and draw Social Security, mil- 
itary and civil service pensions all at once. 


Grants to States. Federal grants-in-aid 
to state and local governments have just 
about doubled from $43 billion in 1973 to 
Carter's recommended $85 billion in fis- 
cal 1979. But 44 of the nation’s states are 
awash in budget surpluses that total $10 
billion. So why did Congress this year ap- 
propriate $250 million just to help them 
fill potholes in their streets? A portion of 
| the money that Washington will give to 
| state and local governments in 1978 is 
supposed to be spent for recession-fight- 
ing public works projects; the funds keep 
pouring in, even though the recession is 
over and unemployment dropped last 
month toa 3-year low of 6%. 





Education. Since 1972. aid to education 
has more than tripled, to $3.2 billion. Typ- 
ical of the excess is the interest-subsidized 
student loan program, which began in the 
mid-1960s to help needy children go to 
college. Students now qualify if their fam- 
ilies earn up to $25,000, and defaults have 


interest charges will cost the Government 
$670 million. Yet Congress is considering 
spending perhaps as much as $3 billion a 
year more to allow any student, no mat- 
ter how wealthy, to qualify for a loan. 
Additional waste is contained in the 
panoply of programs for elementary and 











| are up in arms 


soared. Next year's default write-offs and | 





secondary schools. So-called impact-aid 
funding, started during the Korean War 
to help educate children from G.I. fam- 
ilies, has been unnecessarily broadened to 
cover children of all federal workers, at a 
cost of $712 million annually. A bill now 
in the House would lift this to $1.3 bil- 
lion by 1980. Not many Congressmen will 
oppose it: 411 of them come from dis- 
tricts that will benefit. 


Social Security. Now the largest single 
program in the budget, Social Security has 
grown from $17.5 billion in 1965 to as 
much as $133 billion next fiscal year. Con- 
gress saved the whole program from even- 
tual bankruptcy only by passing a Social 
Security tax increase of $227 billion over 
the next ten years, by far the largest 
peacetime revenue-raising measure in the 
nation’s history. Collapse threatened be- 
cause Social Security payments have been 
automatically increased to offset inflation, 
a scheme that does more to spread the 
plague than cure it. Nobody wants to re- 
duce current benefits, but their future 
growth can be contained. The rising cost 
of health care has also burdened the pro- 
gram. Beginning in 1966, low-cost med- 
ical care for the elderly has been provid- 
ed by Social Security through the 
Medicare program, but without sufficient 
funds to do the job. 


Defense. Though the nation has been at 
peace for the past five years, military 
spending has grown by 58%. Money is 
wasted by maintaining dozens of unnec- 
essary defense bases, many of which were 
set up during World War II when 12 mil- 
lion men and women were in the services, 
y. 2 million now. Reports TIME Wash- 
ington Correspondent Simmons Fentress: 
“There is no compelling strategic or eco- 
nomic reason not to shut down such large 
military training bases as Fort Dix, N.J., 
or Fort Jackson, S.C. But there are po- 
litical reasons. For six years the Penta- 
gon has been trying to close the training 
facilities at Fort Dix, and for six years 
the effort has been fought off by the New 
Jersey congressional delegation.” Last 
month Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
joined the battle all over again, announc- 
ing a plan to phase out the Fort Dix fa- 
cilities and eliminate or consolidate 84 
other bases. The saving would be $337 
million a year, but at a cost of 23,200 jobs, 
and Congressmen in the affected districts 





Cutting the budget down to affordable 
size would not mean unraveling every 
spending program, but would require a 
sober reappraisal of what Government 
can and should accomplish. The basic 
question is whether even the world’s 
wealthiest nation has the resources to 
heap one program on top of another with 
little thought to the consequences. Some 
of the goals are admirable, but the run- 
away spending is producing a stumbling 
nanny-state that tries to help powerful 
special interests but in fact hurts the whole | 
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nation by ravaging it with inflation. cos | 
























Wine cout beats price rise in New York 


Import Inflation 
Foreign products are going up 


hen the sharp decline of the dollar 
began eight months ago, most 
Americans figured that the only major 


more dollars to buy foreign trinkets. Now 
the greenback’s sickness is infecting all 
Americans. Foreign sellers are increasing 
their prices to compensate for the dollar’s 
fall, and some U.S. manufacturers of com- 
petitive products have felt freer to follow 
through with price rises of their own. 

Toyota, Datsun and Volkswagen all 
raised prices last month by 3.9% to 5.4%; 
about the same time, Ford Motor Co. lift- 
ed prices on three of its smaller models. 
Indeed, major foreign carmakers have 
raised prices five or six times during the 
past year, making it easier for Detroit to 
post increases. 

Rises on other imports are adding to 
the pressure: a Pentax camera that cost 
$285 late last year will soon be up to $330; 
in two months a Swiss Omega watch has 
jumped $100, to $495. Wholesale jewelry 
prices, pushed up by rising gold prices as 
the dollar has waned, were up 30% last 
month. In the Washington, D.C., area, 
half a gallon of Johnnie Walker Red La- 
bel Scotch is up $1, as is a fifth of Cour- 
voisier cognac; wine importers have said 
that price increases are coming. 

“Sympathetic” price rises by US. 
makers of similar products are likely to 
follow, digging deeper still into the pock- 
et of the U.S. consumer. The Treasury es- 
timates that the decline in the dollar will 
increase the inflation rate by one-half 
point this year—and that adds up to bil- 
lions in added costs for cars, cameras, 
cheese and other imports. a 
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victims would be tourists: they would need | 
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Hauler Heists 


Psst... want to buy a hot 
50-ton bulldozer? 


he urgent appeal from the Daily Ex- 

press, a trucking company, went out 
to thousands of transport firms around 
the U.S.: “On April 19 at approximately 
5 p.m., our 42-ft. flatbed trailer was 
stolen from the lot of Continental Can 
Co., Bedford Heights, Ohio. Two Inter- 
national Harvester Payloaders were on 
the trailer.” 

Nothing was ever heard again of the 
two $35,000 Payloaders. A witness re- 
members that another tractor truck sim- 
ply hooked on to the trailer and drove it 
away. The driver seemed to know exact- 
ly what he was doing and aroused no sus- 
picion. Nor was it the company’s first ex- 
perience. A year ago, two J.I. Case 
backhoes (trench diggers), worth $18,000 
each, were stolen the same way. 

Theft of heavy construction equip- 
ment is a sore topic among contractors, 
equipment dealers and carrier operators. 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America estimates that thefts total more 
than $500 million annually. The recov- 
ery rate is only 5% to 10%, v. 70% for 
stolen cars. Equipment thieves are spe- 
cialists, probably organized gangs work- 
ing with a few crooked employees. Al- 
most invariably, they arrange to fence 
the machinery before they steal it. Says 
FBI Special Agent James Cadigan: “They 
do their window-shopping before they 
go into the store.” 

For marginal and not-so-marginal 
contractors, there is much temptation to 
get cut-rate gear in order to avoid the 
enormous inflation in heavy equipment 
prices. Example: an International Har- 
vester crawler loader costs $72,000, up 
from $45,000 five years ago. 

Thieves sell such machines at bar- 
gain prices: a stolen $60,000 International 
crawler tractor was offered at $35,000 to 
one potential buyer, who became sus- 
picious and called the cops. Usually this 
equipment is left on the job site when 
work crews head home. Watchmen are 
too expensive for many contractors, and 
the ones that are posted are easily over- 
powered by thieves. Says Hugh Goulding, 
vice president of Howell Tractor and 
Equipment Co., “The thieves simply 
winch it onto a lowboy trailer and drive 
it away.” 





ome of the stolen equipment is enor- 

mous. A 50-ton crawler bulldozer was 
stolen from a Chicago-area dealer and 
hauled away on a weekend, when this 
kind of equipment is forbidden on the 
highways. A full 13% ft. wide, the ma- 
chine is worth $130,000. It was later 
traced through Indiana and finally dis- 
appeared forever in the coal-mining area 
of Kentucky. a 
















































Fearless Freddie enjoying his good fortune 


Laker’s Jackpot 
A lift for Atlantic traffic 


F reddie Laker, the poor man’s Pegasus, 
is walking on air. His Laker Airways’ 
no-frills Skytrain, a bold gamble to lure 
passengers between New York and Lon- 
don with a pinchpenny round-trip fare of 
$245, is paying off like the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. After seven months of operation, 
an ebullient Laker reported last week: 
“We've carried 117,000 passengers, aver- 
aged a 78% load factor and grossed some 
$14 million”—$1.5 million of it in profit. 

Last week the British government 
granted Laker permission to offer a sim- 
ilar daily flight between Los Angeles and 
London for $382 round trip, beginning 
Sept. 26. This week Laker is adding a Boe- 
ing 707 to the McDonnell Douglas DC-10 
on the New York-London run and dou- 
bling daily flights to two. He has two more 
DC-10s on order and expects to sign up 
soon for yet another two. 

His success, notably among the young 
(three-quarters of Skytrain passengers are 
under 34), has helped all transatlantic 
traffic. Competing carriers have followed 
Laker’s lead and lured new passengers by 
offering New York-London stand-by 
fares of $256. v. the basic economy rate 
of $626. Braniff now has a Dallas-London 
flight for $398. Latest figures, comparing 
April results with those of the same month 
a year ago, show that Pan Am’s trans- 
atlantic load factor was 62%, up from 
54%; TWA’s surged to 72%, up from 59%. 

Laker expects to do much better than 
competing lines during the peak season. 
On June 1, they will increase stand-by 
fares to $299. But fearless Freddie, un- 
willing to toy with success, will continue 


to offer round trips at $245. = 
00 ps 
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Former Store Manager Bangsager as guard 


Better Down 
Than Out 


An alternative to retirement 





he new U.S. law extending mandatory 

retirement from 65 to 70 will leave 
less room at the top for aspiring younger 
people and, some managers fear, could 
lead to a sclerosis in the executive ranks. | 
Denmark has produced a partial answer 
to these problems. Nicknamed “decruit- 
ment.” it involves recycling older middle 
and top managers to lower-level jobs 

The country’s largest private employ- 
er, Co-Op Denmark, which runs depart- 
ment stores and supermarkets (sales: $1.9 
billion), has started a policy of freezing 
promotions of top managers after age 50 
and decruiting them at 60. Already more 
than 40 store managers have moved down 
and taken pay cuts of one-third to one- 
half: Tage Nielsen, 56, now works as an 
office clerk; Edmond Glud, 64, switched 
to the mail department; Sigvald Bangsag- 
er, 62, cuts a fine figure as a security guard 
Says he: “You have to know when your 
lime is up, when you're burned out.” 
| Adds Poul Jensen, a former director who 
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now works in marketing liaison: “Why 
shouldn’t a manager work as a mailman? 
Any kind of work deserves respect.” 


Co-Op Denmark is pioneering the de- | 


cruitment program, and a survey of 1,285 
Danish managers over 50 showed that 
70% preferred downgrading to retire- 
ment. Knud Overe, 56, the chief exec- 
utive of another Danish firm. Ferrosan, 
which manufactures pharmaceuticals, 
moved down to work half time in long- 
term planning. With decruitment, some 
people expect to work past 80. But, warns 





Ebbe Groes. 66. the former chief of Co- | 
Op Denmark, who stepped aside last year 
and now helps represent the company In 
its overseas affairs. “if you give the for- 
| mer top executive any authority over his 
successor, the system will not work I now 


give advice only when lam asked.” s 
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Executive View/Marshall Loeb 
~um e 


“Coming Right with People” 


TS are worried about a lot more than just production and profits. The tem- 
per of the times has moved them: they see the rattletrap slums as they are 
driven in from the suburbs; they hear their young managers, products of the “60s, 
speak of dreams unfulfilled; they listen to their wives and daughters tell of sex 
discrimination. 

The men at the top in business—a bit self-conscious that theirs is a white. 
male domain—are trying to respond. Most are struggling with ways to hire. 
train and promote more women, blacks and Hispanics. Some are trying to use 
their capital and intellect to revive the cities. Almost all are attempting, in one 
way or another, to improve society 

Coy Eklund, 62, president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, calls 
this “the spirit of coming right with people.” He does what he can, whether by sit- 
ting on the boards of a fistful of black, Puerto Rican, Indian and women’s or- 
ganizations or by compiling a dictionary of the Chippewa language (he grew up 
near a Chippewa reservation in Minnesota). Eklund views the world with the per- 
petual optimism of the insurance salesman, and one of his happiest days came a 
few Thursdays ago, when he named 47 new corporate officers. Thirteen are 
women—and that goes far beyond tokenism. In all, the Equitable has 28 wom- 
en officers, assistant vice presidents or higher, and four women directors. Ten 
blacks and Hispanics are also officers. 

Eklund dislikes such terms as “quotas” and “reverse discrimination.” In- 
stead, he speaks of “goals” and “accelerated de- 
velopment.” He sets the hiring and promotion 
goals and passes the word down from the top 
that managers had better meet them, “because 
it’s part of their own performance evaluation. 

“You have to force yourself to consider some 
minority and women candidates for every pro- 
motion that’s coming up,” says Eklund, “Then 
pick only people who are qualified, but don't make 
a major issue of who is best qualified. There has 
never been a promotion program in any com- 
pany where the best-qualified person got the job 
in every instance.” The same is true, he adds, of 
hiring. Of the agents to be hired by the Equi- 
table this year, 18% will be women, 12% blacks, 
6% Hispanics. People down the line attest that 
this system is drawing in all sorts of talent that 
previously had been passed by. 

From his high, sometimes lonely perch, the 
Equitable’s chief has a unique means of keeping 
in touch. He has set up three panels of employees—for women, minorities and 
middle managers—and he meets with each for a long afternoon six times a 
year, answering questions and listening to proposals. 

Atone meeting a young black advises Eklund that the company should be re- 
cruiting more people at black colleges. But, asks Eklund, isn’t it enough that the 
Equitable is hiring blacks at integrated universities? No, responds the young 
man, “because kids coming out of black colleges don’t have as much entrée to 
the corporate structure.” 

Then a black woman asks what the company’s policy is on investment in de- 
pressed neighborhoods. Eklund replies that the company invests where its money 
will be safe, profitable and socially beneficial: “Those are the three tests.” That's 
not enough, the woman insists: “People today are more concerned about the lit- 
tle guy. We should put more of our money into ‘turning’ neighborhoods, those 
that are socially declining.” 

Later, expanding on his philosophy, Eklund points to all the millions that 
his company has invested in the central cities in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit 
and Atlanta. Yes, it has made a profit, but not always top profit. It has started 
the country’s largest “minority small-business investment company,” and Ek- 
lund knows that that will not pay off big. 

“To cater only to the maximization of profits is to invite corporate doom.” he 
says. “In this country, we've developed corporate enterprise by reason of the will 
of the people. The only way that we will continue to have the support of the peo- 
ple who enfranchised us is to perform in ways that are socially desirable If we do 
not, somebody will blow the whistle on the corporate enterprise system. 





PAUL BEATING 





The Equitable’s Coy Eklund 
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Battling the West Coast Oil Glut 








hile the White House continues to 

urge Americans to conserve energy 
by driving at 55 m.p.h. and turning off 
the air conditioning, a severe oil glut is 
building west of the Rockies. At times, 
as many as 20 bulging tankers have been 
backed up in California’s Long Beach har- 
bor. Nearly half a million barrels of Alas- 
kan crude, which oilmen had originally 
figured would go to the West Coast, are re- 
routed daily through the Panama Canal 
to the Gulf or East Coast ports at ad- 
ditional costs of more than $1 million. 
And although independent California oil- 
men are protesting a surplus that has 
forced them to close, or “shut in,” some 
wells, the West Coast continues to im- 
port 400,000 bbl. a day from Indonesia. 








| A preference for imported sweet over California sour 


$4 and $8 a bbl. into a federal pool, which 
Eastern refiners draw on to buy expen- 
sive OPEC oil. Consequently, refineries 
have to pay about the same for Califor- 
nia oil as they‘do for imports—or not that 
much less. Few buyers want the Califor- 
nia crude even at slightly cheaper prices 
because it is “sour,” high-sulfur oil. It is 
costlier to refine because it produces less 
gasoline and other clean fuels than Alas- 
kan oil and higher-quality imports. Its pri- 
mary end-product is a high-polluting re- 
sidual fuel. 

Governor Jerry Brown condemns the 
price-propping entitlements scheme as “a 
classic case of bureaucratic constipation,” 
and urges President Carter “to seriously 
consider junking the whole program.” 





Ships at anchor outside Long Beach, many of which are waiting to unload oil 





This bizarre situation has been caused 
by a combination of bad planning, bu- 
reaucratic bungling and environmentalist 
zeal. Contrary to the expectations of oil 
companies when the Alaskan pipeline 
was proposed, the West Coast states just 
cannot use all the North Slope output of 
1.2 million bbl. a day, primarily because 
energy-saving measures have cut antic- 
ipated demand. A federal oil-pricing 
scheme has further reduced the use of Cal- 
ifornia’s own oil within the state. 

The federal “entitlements” program, 
introduced after the jarring rise in OPEC 
prices, was designed to average out the 
prices that all refineries around the na- 
| tion paid for oil; that way, refineries (and 
voters) in the East would not suffer much 





higher oil prices because of their larger de- | 
pendency on imports. In practice, refin- | 


ers in California can buy local oil at rough- 


ly $4. bbl., but they have to send between | amounting daily to some 500,000 bbl. of 





A combination of bad planning, bureaucratic bungling and environmental zeal. 


Late last year, Carter tried to aid Cal- 
ifornia producers by cutting the entitle- 
ments obligation on their oil by $1.74. But 
this had little impact, and political pres- 
sures would probably prevent this inef- 
ficient program from being ended. 
California aggravated its problem, 
however, by banning the burning of high- 


sulfur, dirty residuals such as those pro- | 


duced from California oil. Not only must 
refiners who buy Californian pay about 
the same price as for higher-quality crude 


| and spend more on processing; they must 


also find a home for the residuals—either 
store them up or ship them to the only 
markets available, which are out of state. 
To reduce these problems, very clean, 
low-sulfur “sweet” oil especially suitable 
for gasoline is still being imported from 
Indonesia in large quantities. 

In fact, there are several surpluses, 


— 
Alaskan crude, which must be shipped 
through the canal; at least 100,000 bbl. of 
California crude, which is shut in; and 
50,000 bbl. of residuals. Jimmy Carter is 
considering federal action to ease the glut. 
As one step, he could impose some re- 
strictions on Indonesian oil imports. But 
he is more likely to cut the entitlements 
fees further—perhaps as much as $3—giv- 
ing the refiners more incentive to install 
the equipment needed to refine more sour 
crude into high-quality fuels. 

This would not solve the immediate 
problem of finding an inexpensive and ef- 
ficient way to move Alaskan oil to mar- 
kets where it is really needed. Many plans 
have been considered, especially because 
Alaskan oil shipped through the Panama 
Canal is even costlier than OPEC oil on 
the East Coast. One idea is a three-way 
trade; Alaskan oil could be shipped to Ja- 
pan, replacing OPEC oil that would then 
be sent to the U.S. East Coast. Problem: 
the export of Alaskan crude would raise 
a political storm in the U.S. 

There is much more support for build- 
ing pipelines to link West Coast oil termi- 
nals with refineries in the Midwest. Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of Ohio has the most 
promising plan. It wants to buy 1,026 
miles of underused natural gas pipelines 
and construct 230 miles of new line to link 
Long Beach with Midland, Texas; from 
that point, the oil would head east through 
existing pipelines. The $500 million pro- 
ject could carry half a million barrels a 
day and would cost considerably less than 
tanker transport. The Government has 
strongly supported the idea for four years, 
but the project has bogged down while its 
backers await California permits. 





tate authorities worry about air pol- 

lution, particularly the hydrocarbons 
that will escape when the tankers unload 
at Long Beach. The California Air Re- 
sources Board argues that pollution in the 
Los Angeles area is already higher than 
federal standards permit. Under the Fed- 
eral Clean Air Act the board has ruled 
that Sohio can build only if the company 
pays for a trade-off: it must locate an ex- 
isting local industrial polluter and assume 
the cost for it to clean up its emissions 
even more than Sohio’s oil will foul the 


trade-off and is talking with Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison about spending some $100 
| million to buy the latest in expensive 
smokestack air scrubbers for the utility 
Edison has not yet agreed to accept this 
gift horse. Even if the Sohio project is ap- 
proved soon, it cannot accommodate all 
the West Coast surplus, or even begin to 
ease it, before 1981. Only a dramatic re- 
adjustment in complicated Government 
oil-pricing policies, freeing the market 
from entitlements, will solve the basic 
problems facing shut-in California pro- 
ducers and energy-hungry East Coast 
consumers. @ 
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air. The oil company has accepted the | 
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We wish to thank those whose contributions 


made this message possible 





Since we're inviting you to We want you to know what you're getting into. When the one perfect priest 
made the one perfect sacrifice, he laid an awesome burden on all of us 


become a priest, it seems fair — who follow 
to show youa picture of one. As a priest, you will carry this burden —not the cross, but the crucifixion 
itself. It is a burden that makes you free beyond human imagining, a burden 
that fills your life with love and joy. But it is a burden. 
The crucifixion is central: it brings the Mystery into focus, although the 
Mystery remains forever a mystery. It cannot be understood, but it can be 
lived. We know. We Trinitarians have lived it for nearly 800 years. 
You, Where are you? If you're where you can hear the call of the 
priesthood, however faintly, we invite you to come home. You've waited long 
enough. Come home. 


Women: the girl who wanted to bea Now you can become a traditional nun, but with a most untraditional role 


. . a a : in the Church. We are establishing a new order, which will have a startling 
nun is still within i Listen to her. and unique mission. We'd like to tell you about it and offer you the opportunity 


to be among the founders. As in any Trinitarian community, many talents 
are needed and age is no barrier. 


We invite all people to _ Researchers in laboratories around the world are seeking a cure for cancer. 
. If you believe, as we do, that prayer makes all things possible, then you will 
add the wisdom of prayer want to join us in a worldwide act of faith which we call CANCURE 
to cancer research. Joining CANCURE carries only one obligation: that you say a prayer every 
Wednesday that the researchers will succeed. Let us unite the world in one 
voice of prayer, one concentrated cry, for a cancer cure now. The CANCURE 
prayer is for all peoples, and is printed on a wallet-card. Let us send you one 
This card will remind you, and will identify you as one who 
believes: By our hands, by His will. 


——— 


O 1am interested in becoming a O Priests O Brother Write (or send this coupon) to 
© 1am interested in the new order of nuns Fr. Joseph F. Lupo, o. ss. t,, Garrison Maryland 21055 
0 t want to join CANCURE. Please send me the membership 

card with the prayer 





If you can't be a priest, brother, or sister, be an angel Name 
1 1 want to be an angel —1 want co help support a priest-co be pee 
L enclose $ for this purpose 
We have beautiful Perpetual Enrollment Cards at $1, $2 and $3 Civ State Zp 
© lenclose $10 for a selection of your Mass Cards to keep on THE TRINITARIANS ® ORDER OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 


hand | want the following $1 $2. 53 ® A ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS, SISTERS AND BROTHERS 





Crumple 


thistad. 


Then take it to your local Xerox office. 

Tell a sales representative that if the new Xerox 5400 
copier is so terrific, let’s see if the ball of paper in your hand will go 
through its document feeder. 

Chuckle to yourself as he smooths out the ad and carries 
it to the 5400. After all, you've never seen a document 
handler that could handle a problem like this. a | 

Then he may pause to tell _-—= hime 
you how the 5400 can automatically 
copy on two sides of a sheet of paper. 
He may even point out its uncanny 
self-diagnostic systems and lightning- 
fast automatic bi-directional sorter. 

But you both know why youre there. 

At last, he slides the crumpled page towards the document 
handler and pushes the button. And.. -and...and... 

Sorry. But what happens next is between you and your 
local Xerox representative. So pay him a visit, soon. 

And find out if the original goes in. 


And if it does, how the copy comes out. XEROX 


XLHOXNS and 54 ydemarks of NEROX CORPORATION 








‘Autos That Make the Statusphere 


A $60,000 replicar can get you there in no time 


“i> had four Ex-es,” burbles Phyllis 
Diller, “and I wouldn't be without 
one. It’s my Ex I love.” Comedienne Dil- 
ler is not celebrating postmarital reruns. 
She is lauding her sleek, faithful, potent 
Excalibur, which to anyone not hopelessly 
besotted with Arthurian lore means an 
automobile. Not just any automobile, but 
one of the classiest, flashiest chariots to 
make the scene since the fall of Rome 
Only 280 of these imperial vehicles are 
handmade each year in Milwaukee, and 
anyone with $27,200 in cash and as loud 
a voice as Phyllis Diller’s can have a new 
Ex in the driveway within four months 
or so 
There are other automotive routes 
to the statusphere, other limited- 
edition models that will guarantee 
gawps and gawks and parking 
| space wherever one goes. They are 
not like the Mercedes and the 
Rolls-Royce, which are (relative- 
ly) mass manufactured and as 
common in some moneyed turf as 
hogs in a holler. Whereas most 
toys for the rich look as if they 
had all come from the same de- 
partment store, a replicated Due- 
senberg SSJ or Auburn 866 boat- 
tail speedster is not something 
your dentist or psychiatrist is apt 
to call his own 
In the history of automotive 
design, the Italians have contrib- 
uted passion; the French, intellec- 
tuality; the English, quiet luxury; 
and the Germans and Americans, 
engineering. To the delight of 
shahs and stars and the merely 
rich, the new replicars combine 
all these elements, making even a 
run to the deli a royal procession 
Such a drive can be an ego trip. Or 
it can be a rediscovery of old ex- 
citements: the fragrance of wood 
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and leather, the closeness to the road, a 
sense of individualism preserved on the 
all-too-homogenized human highway 
None of these cars, however distinc- 
tive, can be called originals—which may 
be all to the good. Those old Auburns and 
Stutzes and Cords were by present-day 
standards woefully underpowered and un- 
dersprung, cranky and uncomfortable 
The best and brightest new chariots have 
power brakes and steering, automatic 
transmission, air conditioning, pushbut- 
ton everything, burnished walnut burl 
paneling, 18 layers of paint, bark-tanned 
glove-leather upholstery, gold-plated fix- 
tures, eight-track stereo and, al extra cost, 
carpeting of ermine, mink or chinchilla 


An Excalibur, one of the classiest chariots since the fall of Rome 





A $50,000 1978 Cord Model 814, replica of the 1937 Cord 810 
Lower the roof, press the pedal and switch on the Cole Porte? 





And they are all built around American- 
made engines and drive trains 

The Excalibur, which echoes the lines 
of the classic "28 SSK Mercedes-Benz 
comes close to being an original; ev- 
erything save the 454-cu.-in., 215-net- 
h.p. Chevrolet V-8 engine is built from 
hubs up in Milwaukee. The $64,500 Stutz 
Blackhawk VI starts out as a new wide- 
track Pontiac Grand Prix, which is sent 
to Turin, where Italian descendants of 
descendants of coachmakers handcraft 
a body of 18-gauge steel (twice the weight 
of Mercedes metal); the Shah of Iran is 
said to have ordered twelve of them 


B‘ wait! Attendez! The superchariot 
around no one else’s corner is le 
Clénet, a car that evokes Gatsbyesque 
images but is a wholly new design. Alain 
Clénet, 33, is the son of one of France’s 
biggest Ford dealers. After three years 
of design-by-committee for American 
Motors in Detroit, he dropped out 
to Santa Barbara to make a car 
that would be “a personal state- 
ment.” His first two-seater road- 
ster was the smash hit of the 
1976 Los Angeles auto show 
Now, with 55 employees en- 
sconced in a five-story building 
at the Santa Barbara airport, 
Clénet buys new Mercury Cou- 
gars, strips them to the chassis, 
moves the 400-cu.-in., V-8 engine 
3 ft. aft for better roadability, and 
builds his car. Each one takes 
1,800 hours of handwork and costs 
$39,500. The names of hammerer, 
upholsterer and painter are en- 
graved on the doorjambs. If there 
is such a thing as a Rodin of the 
road, this ts It 

A lot of Americans these days 
have fallen out of love with con- 
ventional cars. But as Clénets, Ex- 
caliburs, Stutzes, Auburns and 
Cords show, the romance is still 
there. Lower the roof, turn the 
key, press the pedal, switch on the 
Cole Porter. and 1930 is over the 
next hill a 
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Flying High's Connie Selleca, Kathryn Witt and Pat Klous 





Television 


Waiting for Freddie: Part 1 


Comedy, sci-fi and girls, girls, girls... 


ach year television executives perform 

their own rites of spring. They hide 
away in dark screening rooms, watch doz- 
ens of hours of pilots for new shows, then 
emerge, red-eyed but exultant, to an- 
nounce what the American public will see 
in the fall, Last week both ABC and CBS 
ended their ceremonies with the tradition- 
al flourish of self-congratulatory press re- 
leases; NBC was due to announce its sched- 
ule this week. This year, however, the 
ceremony seems more like a rehearsal 
than the real thing: Fred Silverman, the 
high priest of programming, has yet to 
make his entrance, and everybody in TV 

is waiting for Freddie 

| Hired away from ABC by NBC last Jan- 
uary, at a reported salary of $1 million a 
year, Silverman has assumed enormous, 
almost mythical dimensions in an indus- 
try noted for its downbeat cynicism 
“Freddie is going to change the face of 
network television,” proclaims Producer 
James Komack (Welcome Back, Kotter) 





| “Freddie not only knows how to make a 
show strong,” says Producer Tom Miller 
(Happy Days, Laverne and Shirley), “but 
he can also bring an opposing show to its 
knees by figuring out its weaknesses and 
by counterprogramming against it.” 


| Richard Hatch and Dirk Benedict in Galactica 











Loni Anderson flashes a Farrah smile on the wackiest station in Cincinnati 


Unfortunately, the myth will not be 
tested for another month. Silverman's 
contract with ABC does not run out until 
June 8. and he does not become the new 
president of last-place NBC, the all- 
thumbs network, until the day after 
Though Freddie, if his past record is any 
guide, is not likely to cut off many heads, 
he is certain to make major changes be- 


s| fore he has twirled three times in his new 
"| swivel chair 


“One thing he will do is 
break up those long, indecisive meetings 
at NBC,” says Producer Grant Tinker (The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show). “NBC is really 
one long meeting, and he'll stick fire- 
crackers under the chairs at those end- 
less sessions.” NBC’s programmers know 
that whatever they do this month may 
be rescinded next month. “Does NBC's fall 
schedule mean anything?” asks Adman 
Lou Dorkin, a senior vice president of 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample. “That's the 
$64,000 question. I can’t imagine any line- 
up they announce being taken very se- 
riously until Silverman gets there.” 

ABC, which Silverman helped push to 
the top, will still bear his stamp. Only | 
three of its shows are being canceled 

Fish, Baretta and The Six Million Dol- 
lar Man—and all but one of its five new 





And in the Can... 


For each series on the air there are 
backups ready to go on whenever a rat- 
ing dips. The pilots for these shows can 
cost as much as $600,000. For the up- 
coming season, the networks have fund- 
ed 149 pilots, some of which are analyzed 
for its clients by the ad agency Dancer 
Fitzgerald Sample. Excerpts: 


California Girls (NBC). A bikini-clad com- 
edy about two 18-year-old girls who 
want to be lifeguards. One, sarcastic 
with a good body; the other, a free spir- 
it, well tanned and not unattractive. 
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Cheerleaders (NBC). A half-hour “gang 
comedy” about life through the ever ac- 
tive perspective of the pom-pom girls 


Dog Patrol (ABC). An 8 o’clock—type ad- 
venture show featuring three police dogs 
and their human counterparts. 


El Paso Pussycats (CBS). A comedy se- 
ries based on the adventures and expe- 
riences of a cheerleading squad not un- 
like the Dallas Cowgirls 


On the Loose (NBC). About three girls 
who share a Honolulu condominium 

In the pilot, a nursery school teacher 
falls for a priest she meets in a bar. 


She (CBS). A female James Bond. The 
project embraces both action and 
cheesecake without laying heavy on sex 
and violence 


Stitches (ABC). Medical students inhabit 
a coed dorm in this comedy, which 
blends doctoring with prankish college 
enthusiasm 


The Three Wives of David Wheeler 
(NBC). A man and his gorgeous ex- 
wife run a photographic business that 
employs another ex-wife, a young mod- 
el. The half-hour comedy depicts how 
he and his current wife deal with his for- 
mer Spouses. 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 
Carlton | Calor | | Carlton | es22) | Carlton 





en packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of: 


“LOW TAR” FILTERS “LOW TAR” MENTHOLS 

Tar Nicotine Tar Nicotine 
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Carlton is lowest. 
Less than 1 mg. tar. 


; ; Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 4 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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series were well under way before Fred- 
die jumped ship for NBC. For science- 
fiction fans there will be an hour-long 
show called Battle Star: Galactica, with 
John Dykstra, who won an Academy 
Award for the special effects of Star Wars, 
working the same magic every Sunday at 
8 p.m. Vega$ will follow the adventures 
of a handsome young private eye “in that 
sizzling city of beautiful women and gam- 
bling men,” says ABC, while Taxi and 
Apple Pie are billed as comedies about 
taxi drivers and zany Americans, in that 
order. Lest anyone get the characters con- 
fused, the shows are scheduled for differ- 
ent nights. The only non-Silverman entry 
is titled Mork & Mindy, which need only 
be as funny as its press release: “A being 
from the planet Ork ... meets a young 
and lovely earthling named Mindy, On a 
mission to observe earthlings, Mork’s 
problems are multiplied by his frequent 
slips into Ork language and habits.” 

The folks at CBS may not know from 





Ork, but they have noticed the success of 
ABC’s own lovely earthlings. Among its 
eight new shows, the network has come 
up with two series that should be called 
Charlie's Angels II and III, but which it 
stubbornly insists on titling The American 
Girls and Flying High. The first features 
two beautiful researchers who work for a 
TV newsmagazine like 60 Minutes. Fly- 
ing High really is, with three from the 
same mold posing as stewardesses. With 
the accent on comedy, CBS is also sched- 
uling WKRP in Cincinnati, the saga of a 
wacky radio station. Setting common 
sense against such fluffery, Mary Tyler 
Moore will be back in a one-hour variety 
show on Sunday night. 


f CBS’s new schedule is any indication, 
the ABC formula for success—sex and 
comedy—is about to be copied by the in- 
dustry. Even if the new shows fail, the pi- 
lots that are ready to take their place are 
only more of the same. “We're in the jig- 





gle stage,” says Dorkin, “and all three net- 
works will be running girlie shows next 
year. The sex is more implicit than ac- 
tual in those shows, and the titles are usu- 
ally more titillating than the shows them- 
selves. But people do watch them.” 
Instead of exciting the networks to pro- 
duce better shows, this year’s battle for 
ratings has only persuaded them to make 
the same shows over and over again. 

Fred Silverman's success has hinged 
on his ability to identify with the ordinary 
viewer. When he picks a show he likes, 
chances are that 40 million or 50 million 
other people will like it too. But now, 
through extraordinary circumstances, he 
will be programming for everyone. CBS, 
which he left in 1975, still runs many of his 
shows, including Rhoda, Good Times and 
M*A*S*H, and ABC will do the same for 
years to come. NBC will switch to the Sil- 
verman channel next month. It is, as the 
industry cliché goes, a truly awesome, and 
not altogether settling, thought. a 
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Press 


Adversary Relationship 





he $35 prix fixe seemed a bit steep, 
but the menu sounded impressive 
| enough—breast of capon cordon bleu, 
| pommes rissolées, bombe glacée—and the 
comic booked for the evening was strictly 
top banane: Jimmy Carter. For the first 
time in the 64 years that the White House 
Correspondents’ Association has been in- 
viting Presidents to its annual all-in-fun 
dinner, however, the incumbent did not 
show or send his wife or his Vice President 
to fill in. 

Much of the White House press corps 
has grown increasingly unimpressed with 
Carter's abilities. But his studied absence 
was regarded as something less than a dip- 
lomatic bombe. Said the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s Aldo Beckman, president of the 
Correspondents’ Association: “It is a ter- 
rible mistake for us to take ourselves so se- 
riously that we think that the President of 
the U.S. has to come to our dinner.” 

Carter missed the event, Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell was quoted as saying by 
an officer of the 700-member group, be- 
cause he “is near the point of exhaustion, 
he’s very tired.” The President and Mrs. 
Carter chose instead to spend the week- 
end at Camp David. Vice President Wal- 
ter Mondale was on an eleven-day trip to 
five foreign countries. One Carter associ- 
ate who did attend, Gerald Rafshoon, said 
raffishly: “Why, I just don’t understand 
why the President wouldn't want to be in 
the sun, resting, playing tennis and relax- 
ing when he could be here.” 

Carter was represented on the Wash- 








Carter's stand-in flops as a stand-up comic 


ington Hilton podium by Powell, who 
speaks for the President daily to much the 
| same audience for considerably less than 
$35 a head. (Surely a fresher face was in 
order, some correspondents may have 
felt.) In his monologue, drafted by Presi- 
dential Gagsmith Jerry Doolittle, Powell 


Press Secretary Jody Powell 











He left them roiling in the aisles. 
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quickly took the offensive. “President | 
Carter wanted very much to be here to- 
night,” he began. “After all, he seldom has 
the occasion to dine with an institution 
held in lower esteem than .. .” He did not 
finish the sentence, but went on: “He, of 
course, wanted me to express his regrets 
Unfortunately, time does not permit me to 
say all the things that are regrettable 
about the White House correspondents.” 





owell should have quit while he was 

behind. He tried a tasteless crack 
about a William Safire column “saying 
that Bob Strauss has been inflation czar 
for three days and nothing was any cheap- 
er. Bob said that wasn’t true.” reported 
Powell, who went on to quote Strauss as 
asking: “What about the Pulitzer Prize?” 
(Safire had just won one.) “I like that. 
Jody,” one listener shot back, and Powell 
riposted bitterly: “Well, then, that’s the 
first thing this Administration has done 
that you've liked.’ Powell also mock apol- 
ogized for attacking what he called “the 
imperial press,” but said it so sarcastically 
that the audience grew almost palpably 
uncomfortable. When he said, “In conclu- 
sion,” the group burst into derisive 
applause 

Like others present, Columnist Mary 
McGrory found Powell's performance 
“excessive.” Said she: “Most of the people 
were embarrassed and looking at the 
floor, There isn’t any hatred toward this 
Administration, but a feeling of disap- 
pointment.” Indeed, Carter's absence | 
may not have troubled his assembled Bos- | 
wells much, but the performance of his 
stand-in made a few correspondents won- 
der if the siege mentality in the White 
House might be even more pronounced 
than they thought. wt 
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She wanted to spend our anniversary at home tonight. 
So I got her something easy to slip into. 


A diamond is forever. 


To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available for about $2,500. Your jeweler 
can show you other diamond jewelry starting at about $300. DeBeers. 











January 27, 1978: Ford engineers conclude a series of scientific ride comparison 
tests between a $22,000 Mercedes Benz 280SE, and a Ford Granada Ghia. 


AFORD GRANADA GHIA. HOW DID IT 
COMPARE IN SMOOTHNESS AND QUIETNESS OF 
RIDE WITH A$22,000 MERCEDES BENZ? 


TEST A: SMOOTHNESS 

To test for ‘riding smoothness; Ford 
engineers drove a Mercedes and a Granada 
over various road surfaces and at different 
speeds. Using a sensitive electronic recorder 
they measured vibration levels 

TEST RESULTS: 

Analysis of the data showed that in 3 out of 4 
of the test conditions, “both cars rode with 
virtually the same level of smoothness.” 


TEST B: QUIETNESS 

To evaluate for ‘‘riding quietness” both cars 
were again driven over a variety of road 
surfaces and at different speeds. A sound 
level meter recorded their interior sound 
levels on the dB (A) scale 

TEST RESULTS: 

Analysis of the data showed that the 
Granada rode almost as quietly as the 
Mercedes. Average of all tests: Granada 
only one decibel higher. 

CONCLUSION: 

This Ford Granada Ghia rode with a level of 
smoothness and quietness close to a $22,000 
Mercedes. Ford Granada—cliassic styling 
and riding comfort at a Granada Ghia price 


FORD DIVISION [7S"ANNIVERSARY | 






1, Luxury Interior 2 Data Analyzer 3 Decibel Sound Meter 4. Granada Ghia 2-Door 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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The Pulitzer Prizes: Giving and Taking Away 


omehow, Pulitzer Prizes remain the most valuable 

American awards there are. That is surprising, consid- 
ering the many reversals and goof-ups. This year half of the 
ten Pulitzer jury choices in journalism were overturned by the 
more powerful Advisory Board. So five contestants whom ju- 
ries sought to honor lost out, and five who got the final awards 
must live with the knowledge that they were not the jury’s 
first choice. This may not be a scandal, but it’s mighty con- 
fusing. Can't they get their heads together up at Columbia? 

In the past, controversy raged over the conservatism, 
prudishness or obtuseness of the Advisory Board when it 
came to judging music, plays or fiction. Lately, in these 
fields, the newspaper editors who make up the Advisory 
Board have deferred to the judgments of specialized jurors. 
Only in their own journalistic area 
are they gung-ho at reversing juries. 
Their modesty in the arts is com- 
mendable, since most can’t even 
carry a tune. They do think they can 
read, however, and as recently as 
1974 rejected the unanimous choice 
of the fiction jury, Thomas Pynchon’s 
Gravity's Rainbow. 

It has happened that what the 
Advisory Board didn’t reject, Colum- 
bia’s board of trustees or president 
sometimes did. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler was so distressed by 
what he considered offensive and las- 
civious in Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Tolls that he refused to submit the award recom- 
mendation to the trustees. The trustees refused to approve 
W.A. Swanberg’s Citizen Hearst, so Swanberg got a later con- 
solation prize for an inferior biography of Henry R. Luce. 
Late and safe is often the Pulitzer way. William Faulkner 
got his Nobel six years before his Pulitzer. 

Controversy has brought some reform. When Columbia 
trustees balked at honoring newspapers for publishing leaked 
documents like the Pentagon papers, President William Mc- 
Gill got himself appointed to the Advisory Board and per- 
suaded the trustees to keep hands off awards. So all power 
now rests in the ill-named Advisory Board. Its twelve jour- 
nalist members are top honchos on Establishment papers 
(New York Times, Washington Post, Wall Street Journal, 
—plus Howard H. Hays Jr., editor of the Riverside (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise). Their reversals of jury recommendations 
last month gave one unexpected prize to the Washington 
Post (a well-deserved one to Editorial Writer Meg Green- 
field), and two to the Times, including the most contro- 
versial of all, to Columnist William Safire, the former Nixon 
speechwriter whose persistence, the judges concluded, had 
helped pin Bert Lance’s coonskin to the wall. 

“Why have a jury committee at all?” demanded an an- 
ery W.E. Chilton IJI of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 
He called the rejection of his jury’s recommendation “typ- 
ical of the Establishment press.” But, as one editor on the Ad- 
visory Board told me, “Everybody’s mad. They're mad at 
being overturned. Were mad at their inferior choices. It 
may sound Eastern and elitist, but they’re not alert enough, 
well informed enough.” This is an old complaint: Ben Brad- 
lee of the Washington Post recalls that in 1973 his paper's 
Watergate reporting was the preliminary jury’s third choice. 
The Advisory Board, meeting after Watergate had been 
further confirmed, gave the Post the prize while Bradlee 
absented himself from the room (as custom now requires 





of any Board member while his paper is under discussion). 

Why have juries? Because the Advisory Board’s mem- 
bers think 900 entries are too many to get through by them- 
selves. But Columbia concedes that good judges are getting 
harder to find. As more and more newspapers are linked by 
chains, Columbia tries to avoid naming jurors who might 
have to judge entries from other papers in their chain. Many 
of this year’s 50 unpaid jurors thus came from places like 
Gainesville, Fla.; Meriden, Conn.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Annis- 
ton, Ala. Since half their recommendations were similarly 
overturned last year, the amount of discontent at Pulitzer 
elitism is by now geographically well distributed. 

As it is, people always seem to be leaving the room when- 
ever the Advisory Board meets. The editors of the Boston 
Globe and the Chicago Tribune re- 
turned this year to find that jury 
choices for their papers had been 
overruled. Nobody has to leave the 
room oftener than the man from the 
New York Times, currently James 
Reston. The Times frequently takes 
ads to brag that it has won more Pul- 
itzers (45) than anyone else. This year 
it reported on the front page that it 
was the first paper to win three 
awards in the same year; it buried in- 
side the later news that jurors had 
recommended only one of the three. 

With its clout at Columbia, the 
Times often presses for Pulitzers that 
will “vindicate” its most controversial coverage—the Penta- 
gon papers, say, or David Halberstam’s Viet Nam reporting 
in 1964. This usually works, but Executive Editor Turner 
Catledge in 1967 sat with tears in his eyes as he learned that 
the other committee members had overturned Harrison 
Salisbury’s nomination for a wartime journey to Hanoi. (“I 
was terribly upset,” Catledge wrote, convinced it was a “de- 
cision on political rather than journalistic grounds.”) 

Times Publisher Arthur Ochs (“Punch”) Sulzberger must 
also have had vindication in mind this year when he rec- 
ommended that his editors submit Columnist Safire’s name 
for a Pulitzer. He well remembers that many staff members 
once deplored Sulzberger’s personal choice of the sharp- 
needled Safire to offset the paper’s overwhelmingly liberal 
set of columnists. Safire has turned out to be one of the 
most readable, and most read, Washington columnists. He 
is prickly, sarcastic and dogged, and irritates many. But 
with information fed him from the right, as others get theirs 
from the left, he works hard. The rap on him is his Nixo- 
nian innuendo—for example, often printing alleged “facts” 
in the form of questions. Ben Bradlee voted against the award 
to Safire; when outvoted, he suggested that the citation con- 
fine itself to praising only Safire’s campaign against Lance 
This was agreed: the Pulitzer is a nice club. 

To avoid the annual backlash of criticism, the club could 
stand improving. Perhaps in the case of journalism awards, 
where the Advisory Board determinations are crucial rath- 
er than advisory, it could style itself the “awards commit- 
tee” (the Advisory language comes from the Pulitzer will). 
It could tighten the rules so that there would be fewer en- 
tries and undertake to read more of them. This would put 
less emphasis on the confusingly named journalism “juries,” 
making them what they are in fact, preliminary screeners. 
That way Pulitzers might be more easily recognized as hav- 
ing been awarded with one clear voice. 


Publisher Sulzberger 
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The Kid Becomes a Man 








At 18, Stevie Cauthen wins his first Kentuck: y Derby 


teve Cauthen finished the fairy tale. 

Last Saturday the 18-year-old jockey 
sensation won the race he was, it seems, 
born to ride, booting home Affirmed 
to a 1%-length victory in the 104th 
running of the Kentucky Derby. It was 
a classic race—from the early speed 
burst of the front runners to the gal- 
vanic closing rush of second-place Alydar 
~and the savvy young rider showed text- 
book mastery of horse and course. 
Breaking cleanly from the gate, Cauthen 
guided the handsome and trim chestnut 








Carry Back won in 1961 while Cauthen 
snoozed on a blanket. The kid was hoist- 
ed into the saddle at the age of two, a 
tiny figure dwarfed but by no means 
cowed by his mount. When Chateaugay 
ran away from Never Bend and Candy 
Spots in the 1963 Derby, the Cauthens’ 
three-year-old was already a familiar fig- 
ure at Churchill Downs. 

By the time Cannonade won in 1974, 
Steve had been working to learn the jock- 
ey’s trade for two years. He watched the 
race with a wise young eye, studying 


Cauthen urging Affirmed to victory over Alydar in 104th Derby 





A classic ride by the teen-ager with the horse sense of a centenarian. 


colt into a comfortable gallop off the 
lead through the backstretch, rating Af- 
firmed gently for the push to the finish 
line. As the field streaked into the final 
turn, he urged Affirmed into the lead, 
whipping, then hand-riding, opening a 
generous gap that carried Affirmed to 
the wire an easy winner. For the black- 
smith’s son from Walton, Ky., the tran- 
| sition from toddler on the backstretch 
to top jock was complete. 

He was born, appropriately enough, 
during the Derby week of 1960, the sort 
of coincidence that horse people would 
note over cigars and christening gifts. 
His father had been an exercise boy be- 
fore settling down as a blacksmith, and 
his mother had trained horses. Little Steve 
was still in diapers when his parents 
took him 75 miles down the road to Lou- 
isville to be present at his first Derby. 





how the riders broke from the gate, ma- 
neuvered for position in the backstretch 
and then opened up for the run to the 
wire. At 14, he vowed to win the Derby 
himself some day. Some day came very 
soon: five days after his 18th birthday, 
just two years and one week after he 
had received his jockey’s license. 
Cauthen’s victory at Churchill Downs 
on his very first try was the capstone of 
a career that has been as brilliant as it 
has been brief. Weighing only 95 lbs 
and standing just 5 ft. 1 in., he had tre- 
mendous strength in his outsized hands, 
an innate sense of balance and pace and, 


| despite his years, the cool confidence that 


he could win. In his first full year as a jock- 
ey, he won 477 races in New York State 
alone, and this despite a four-week hi- 
atus after a terrifying spill had left him 
with a broken rib, a smashed arm and 








4 


facial lacerations. Three times he rode 
six winners in a nine-race program; four 
times he won five. In one amazing week 
he won 23 of the 54 races at New York’s 
Aqueduct Race Track. In 1977 Cauthen’s 
mounts earned more than $6 million in 
purses, besting Angel Cordero’s single- 
year record by more than $1 million. 
This year Steve won $1.8 million before | 
taking the $186,900 Derby prize money. 

The greatest compliment to a jockey 
is being offered a ride on a Derby con- 
tender, and young Master Cauthen came 
to Louisville to handle quite a contender. 
Harbor View Farm's Affirmed was the 
class of the two-year-olds last season, du- 
eling his top rival, Calumet Farm's Aly- 
dar, in half a dozen rousing battles and 
winning four. Cauthen was up in four of 
the matches, and came away the victor 
three times. Affirmed was a lot of horse 
to put in the hands of a youth who was 
then not yet old enough to vote, but Train- 
er Laz Barrera had no qualms about the 
boy from Kentucky. Said Barrera: “I'm 
not worried. As a rider, Cauthen is an 
old man. It seems like he’s been riding 
100 years.” 

Not quite. But the wonder boy had 
been riding long enough to develop that 
special link between man and mount. Says 
Cauthen: “I’ve got a good rapport with 
my horse. I know him well, and he knows 
me. He does everything right. He’s by far 
the smartest horse I've ever been on. He’s 
never burned out, and always has had 
something left. I knew from the start he 
would be a fine Derby prospect.” 

Competitive on track, Affirmed was 
sweet-tempered in the stables—a_hot- 
running Thoroughbred with the manners 
of a house pet. He was the second bet- 
ting choice in one of the best Derby 
fields in recent memory. Favorite Aly- 
dar was the kind of muscular late fin- 
isher that gives homestretch nightmares 
to rival trainers. Believe It had speed 
and was developing staying power. Sen- 
sitive Prince was a speed horse unde- 
feated in six starts 


B: Affirmed responded with intelli- 
gence and alertness to each challenge 
during the race. When Believe It began | 
to challenge on the outside, Affirmed | 
moved away on his own, sweeping into | 
the lead with a burst of speed. Said Cau- 
then later: “I didn’t have to make a move 
at all. He saw Believe It come alongside 
and took care of things himself.” 

From then on, Affirmed ran as though 
he knew the race was his. Cauthen was 
not so sure: “I was waiting for the other 
horse [Alydar] to come, but he never did. 
so I started riding my horse. His ears 
pricked up and he picked up. It went real 
smooth.” After a perfect ride from his 


| jockey and a few flicks of the whip, Af- 


firmed eased home the winner in as re- 


| laxed and smart a race as Derby fans have 


seen in years. a 
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The Over-the-Hill Mob 








THE TRAIN ROBBERS by Piers Paul Read; Lippincott; 320 pages; $10.95 


A Casey Stengel used to say, “You 


could look it up.” Says the Guinness 


Book of World Records: “The greatest re- 
corded train robbery occurred between 
3:03 a.m. and 3:27 a.m. on August 8, 1963, 
when a General Post Office mail train 
from Glasgow, Scotland, was ambushed 
at Sears Crossing and robbed at Bridego 
Bridge at Mentmore, near Cheddington, 
Buckinghamshire, England. The gang es- 
caped with about 120 mailbags containing 
£2,631.784 worth of bank notes being 


1966.” 

There have been a number of books 
about this famous “tickle,” the London 
underworld’s euphemism for unlawfully 
separating the owner from his property 
Malcolm Fewtrell, the Buckinghamshire 
detective superintendent assigned to the 


| case, was the first to title his account of 


the crime The Train Robbers. The prin- 


& They waited, but noth- 

ing happened. Farther back 

down the track, Roy and Bill 
| darted under the coupling between 
| the second and third coaches, wait- 
| ing for a signal to start. Buster 
| went forward to see what had 
happened at the cab, and as he 
did so he saw the fireman, David 
Whitby, returning from the tele- 
phone on the left-hand side of the 
track. 

“What's up, mate?” he asked 
Buster. 

Buster beckoned. 

Whitby crossed the two tracks 








taken to London for pulping. Only £343,- | 
448 had been recovered by December 9, | 








that separated them. When he 
reached the side Buster grabbed 
him, dragged him to the edge of 
the embankment, and flung him 
down to where, Alf and Bob were 
waiting. 

“Hold him,” said Buster. 

Bob grabbed him by the legs 
and then leaped on him, gripping 
him around the neck with one arm 
and threatening him with a black- 
jack in the other. “If you make a 
noise, son, you're f dead,” 
he said. 

“All right, mate,” said Whitby. 
| “T'm on your side.” 

“Good boy,” said Bob. Then: 
“Where are you from?” 





“Crewe,” said Whitby. 
“Well, when this is over. 
| we'll send you some money. 
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Fewtrell (left) and colleague 


\ 
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Police lead blanketed suspects from cells to be arraigned for the Great Train Robbery 


Read, son of the late art historian Sir 
Herbert Read, was previously known as a 
novelist (Monk Dawson, The Professor's 
Daughter, The Upstart). His new book is 
difficult to accept as either fact or fiction 
First, there are the project's origins, de- 


2 | scribed in Read's introduction: “Toward 
=| the end of April, 1976, a tall, well-dressed 
=| South African walked into the offices of 


the London publishers W.H. Allen and 
Co. and offered to sell them the confes- 
sions of the celebrated Great Train Rob- 
bers Reluctant to sign up the thieves 
without an author to write their story, the 
publishers invited me to come to London 
and discuss the project with all con- 
cerned.” Out of the meeting, attended by 
seven of the original 15 bandits, came a 
startling claim: the so-called crime of the 
century had been financed by ODESSA, the 
secret international organization of ex- 
Nazis who were eager to channel their 
war loot into venture capital, The reputed 
leader of ODESSA was Otto Skorzeny, fa- 
mous as the Waffen SS officer in charge of 
the 1943 raid on an Apennine ski resort 
that freed the deposed Mussolini from his 
captors. Skorzeny died of cancer in 1975 


= Se > 





a 








Blackjacks, ax handles and a taste for Omar Khayyam, Flaubert and Wittgenstein 


cipal distinction of Piers Paul Read's sim- 


| ilarly named book is that its author is also 


a record holder of sorts. In 1974 the pa- 
perback rights to Alive, his bestseller 
about the Andes plane crash victims who 
survived on protein obtained from their 
dead comrades, sold for $1.2 million. It 
was, at the time, the most ever known to 


be paid for a new book 


Read treats this new wrinkle in an 
otherwise familiar story as fact—until, in 
a final section oddly called “Corrobora- 
tion,” he suggests that the Nazi connec- 
tion was another tickle, a hoax designed 
to hook the publisher. Read then exits 
rather sheepishly with the classic cop-out, 
“Let each reader decide upon its veracity 
for himself.” In an era of recycled jour- 
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Sensible energy policies will 
steelworkers working.(And a 


iN 





Asensible national energy policy: 
part of the solution to the steel industry puzzle. 


help keep 
lot of other Americans, too. 


While Washington fiddles, 
energy crisis follows energy Crisis. 
The oil-embargo days of 1973-74. 
The devastating winter of 1976-77. 
The coal strike of 1977-78. 

All resulted in shortages of 
energy and in genuine hardships: 
plant and business closings, people 
out of work. 

Despite all these crises, Wash- 
ington still has not taken realistic 
action to encourage increased 
domestic energy supplies. 

Our concern: steel is especially 
vulnerable 

The steel industry uses about 
five to six percent of the nation’s 
supply of energy each year— 
largely coal, oil, natural gas, and 
purchased electric power. Only a 
few industries use more. 

As a result, steel is one of the 
first to suffer from sharp or ex- 
tended cutbacks in any one of those 
energy sources—in reduced pro- 
duction, job losses, even plant 
shutdowns. 

Conservation is not a cure-all 

Even back in the days of cheap 
energy, Bethlehem’'s energy bills 
were enormous. Today, they're 
astronomical. In the past six years, 
our cost for energy has gone up 
280%! So it's no wonder we're al- 
ways trying to conserve every 
possible BTU. 

Thanks to advances in tech- 
nology and in conservation, our 
industry's energy consumption to 


make a ton of steel has dropped 
dramatically —from over 40 mil- 
lion BTUs in the 1950s to close to 
30 million BTUs today, a decrease 
of almost 25%. Technology and 
do work. But they 


can'tsaveenoughto meet America’s 


conservation 


growing energy needs. 

More U.S. energy production 
needed 

Greater production of domes- 
tic energy supplies is an issue that 
impacts directly on steel’s profit- 
ability and growth, Such an expan- 
sion would spur the economy and 
provide and protect jobs. For these 
reasons, America needs thoughtful, 
sensible energy policies. 

By sensible, we mean policies 
that permit the marketplace to 
determine the development of new 


supplies of energy...to distribute 


Bethlehem 





those supplies for most efficient 
use...to price those supplies so that 
all energy users share equitably in 
the cost. 

Specifically, we endorse enact- 

ment of legislation to achieve 

¢ All practical forms of con- 
servation. 

¢ Deregulation of natural gas. 

¢ Greater reliance on coal. 

* Expansion of safe, large-scale 
nuclear power to replace oil 
and gas for generating elec- 
tricity. 


Tell Washington to act now 

If you believe America needs 
a national energy policy now, tell 
that to your representatives in 
Washington. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 








In search of solutions. 











If you're afraid of 
cancer. ..you're not alone. 
But some people are so afraid 
that they won't go to the 
doctor when they suspect 
something's wrong. 

They're afraid the 
doctor might “find some- 
thing’ This kind of fear can 
prevent them from discover- 
ing cancer in the early stages 
when it is most often curable. 

These people run the 
risk of letting cancer scare 
them to death. 


American Cancer 
Society 





Books 





nalism and package publishers who may 
be soon calling books “entertainment sys- 
tems.” everybody aboard The Train Rob- 
bers appears to have it both ways. Even 
the reader, who can spook himself with 
the thought that the SS rides again or ig- 
nore this specter and still get a doughty ac- 
count of a daring exploit 

Though it occurred only about 15 
years ago, the Great Train Robbery be- 
longs to another age. In accordance with 
longstanding though sadly eroding Brit- 
ish tradition. the gang did not use fire- 
arms. Their basic field weapon was the 
cosh or blackjack. For other occasions the 
arsenal included ax handles, umbrellas re- 
inforced with iron rods, and a gadget that 
would spray a blinding cloud of flour and 
pepper from compressed air cylinders 

Preparing for the job required a siz- 
able outlay of cash. Vehicles had to be 
bought, bribes paid to railroad workers 
for information. A farmhouse had to be 
purchased not too far from Sears Cross- 
ing, where the mob could hide out and 
split their spoils—approximately £ 150,- 
000 per yege 

Read demonstrates a restrained en- 
thusiasm for bringing these criminals to 
life on the page. But he also avoids ro- 
manticizing them with a league-of-gen- 
tlemen myth. Mostly, the sources of his 
book are an unsavory lot, greedy and 
loutish. One, however. had a taste for 
Flaubert and Wittgenstein, another the 
skill and nerve to become a professional 
racing-car driver, and a third possessed 
a spontaneously poetic soul. He greeted 
the dawn after the successful holdup with 
lines from Omar Khayyam: “Awake! for 
Morning in the Bowl of Night/ Has 
flung the Stone that puts the Stars to 
Flight.” 

Such exhilarations were short-lived 
Though the job had been well planned 
and executed, too many people were In- 
volved to ensure escape and retirement 
to the good, respectable life. The major 
slip-up occurred when the man hired to 
clean up the evidence at the farmhouse 
did not get there before the police. An 
alert detective rightly interpreted the 
gang's parting warning to their victims 
(“Don’t move for half an hour’’) as mean- 
ing that the robbers and the unwieldy 
sacks of cash were concealed in the 
vicinity 


Id-fashioned fingerprint work did the 

rest. Though the bandits were sup- 
posed to wear gloves, some of them 
slipped up. A clear print was found on a 
Monopoly set, another on a bathtub rail 
Most of the gang who were caught soon 
after the robbery received up to 30-year 
sentences. Those apprehended after the 
public excitement faded were given less- 
er terms. The money that was not recov- 
ered drained away in legal fees, brief good 
times and family support. Thousands of 
pounds stashed with friends evaporated 
for miscellaneous “expenses.” 

Despite its impeachable sources, The 





about small-time overreachers whose mo- | 
time of despair, anxiety 
and the need to peddle their questionable 


confessions. Their literary accessory af- 


of the bargain. But he finally falters, at- 





acon enna el 


Train Robbers IL is at least a real story 
ment of glory rapidly dimmed into a life- 
prison tedium 
ter the dubious facts tries to keep his end 


tempting to balance his conscience and 


his contract R.Z. Sheppard 


Tall Tales 


AIRSHIPS by Barry Hannah 7 
Knopf; 209 pages; $8.95 





ith Geronimo Rex (1972). Barry 
Hannah emerged as a first novelist 
with an innate gift for gab. His mock- 


epic saga of growing up wacky during the 


‘50s and “60s hummed down the groove 


of black humor but spun with Southern 


English. Hannah revealed an ear for the 
palaver that still goes on around Confed- 


erate monuments, as well as for the el- 
oquent cadences of Faulkner and Joyce 


Talents as broad and wide as this 
thrive in novels but rarely take to the more 


constricting form of the short story. Air- 


ships proves Hannah an_ exception 
Though a few of the 20 pieces included 
here fall flat. most are artfully rounded- 


off vignettes jumping with humor and 


menace. And the stories bounce off and 


echo one another, giving the book an im- 


pact greater than the sum of its parts 
Hannah's forte is spinning tall tales 


around short people. His characters seem 


to have been stunted and stunned by life; 
they are accidents wandering around, try- 
ing to find out why they happened. Fate 


denies them self-discovery, sometimes in 





Author Barry Hannah and friend 





Black humor spun with Southern English. | 
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make ours to release its nitrogen 
slowly. Your flowers get a good 
feeding to start off with, then a 

little more week after week. 
¢ This longer feeding is what 
helps give you more blooms 


Yee Just about everything that grows in 
gee your yard is going to look better when it’s 
fed. And you don’t have to know much 
about your trees, shrubs and flowers 

to do it right. You don’t have to know 
much about fertilizers, either. 


Ww h Wel on your plants and bright- 

e nave a W ercolor too. (You “ne better 

. when you eat regularly. And 
: sim le word for <8 so do your flowers.) 

se wel -fed flowers, As you can see from the 














shrubs and 
me trees.It's“Grow.’ 4 


+ 


mt lake flowers like marigolds 

and geraniums. The right 

fertilizer will give them the 
nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus they need to get | 
you more blooms and 

brighter color. Ordinary soil 

by itself just can’t come u 

with the nutrition to do this. 

It needs some help. 

Here is where some 3 
people make it complicated. 
They tell you you have to use one 
thing for annuals, another for 
perennials and something 
else for roses. But that 
just isn’t so. 

Here at Scotts in Marys- 
ville, Ohio, we make one 
fertilizer you can use on all your 
flowers. And that includes 
seeds, seedlings and full- 
grown perennials. We simply 
call it Grow Flowers. 

You don’t have to use this 
fertilizer as often as some 
other brands. 

While most 
fertilizers are 
made to release 
their nitrogen 
right aw way, we 


some simple ways to take care 
of your shrubs and trees, acid- 
loving plants and trans- 
plants. The nutritional 
ingredients in each of these 
are in correct proportion to 
their use. (Flowers need more 
of one thing, trees more of 
another.) 
They're all safe to use if 
td you just do what it says on the 
9 package. Like every fertilizer we 
make, each one has our special 
slow-release formula for 
a balanced, prolonged feeding 
and slow even growth. 

We tested all these fertiliz- 
ers ourselves so we know just 
what they can do. They will 

give you healthy looking 
plas and better growth and 
hat’s a promise. 
You ‘Il find our guar- 
antee right there on every box. 
Itsays,' ‘If for any reason you 
are not satisfied with results 
after using this product, you are 
entitled to get your money 
back. Simply send us evi- 
dence of purchase and we 
will mail youa 
refund check 
gp Wer 5 
We made that 


simple too. 
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Save up t050% on Allegheny’s 


Good Neighbor Fares. 


Sinn : 
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Senior 
Saver Fare 


Save 33)/3% 


/ Liberty Fare 
One week's 


unlimited travel 


I, 149 


to more cities 

than American 

on more flights 
than TWA. 


$imple$aver Fare 
Save 730% 
9 o 
Alle ghe ny §s Gio rd Neigh 
bor Fares go a long way to 
help you get where you're 
going. We offer more than a 
dozen of them, So no matter 


Group Plans 
220% 


who you are, or which of 
our 119 cities you're going 
to, chances are we can save 
you money on your flight 
up to 50%! Restrictions vary 


Saturday 

Flight Sale — and in some cases, scating Is 
O, limited, so plan early. For 

complete details, call your 


travel agent, or Allegheny, 


° 


The big airline with the hometown touch. 





ludicrous ways. A Mississippi-born ten- 
nis pro falls into a river and comes close 
enough to drowning to survive only as a 
vegetable. The Oedipal tangle that led to 
his accident will never be his to grasp 


he fact that Hannah's characters and 

settings are chiefly Southern lends the 
book a flowery tang. “Beauty is fleeting. 
says a woman in one story. “What stays 
is your basic endurance of pettiness and 
ennui.” Though Hannah readily exploits 
the Southerner’s license to orate, he is not 
especially interested in regional manners 
His real concern is with the hollering 
clawing passions that manners are sup 
posed to civilize. Hannah likes to rend 
the social fabric and examine what's un 
derneath. Two of his stories are apoca 
lyptic, set during worldwide calamities 
that turn people savage. Three others take 
place amid the carnage of the Civil War 
One is set in Viet Nam 

This lineup sounds grim, and some of 
it is. Hannah's penchant for using vio- 
lence to get himself out of stories does 
not always work. The narrator of Com- 
ing Close to Donna bashes a woman's head 
with a tombstone. How come? Because 
he gives her what she wants. The end 
Random calamities may be the order of 
the day in real life. but that is precisely 
why truth is stranger than fiction, Art de- 
mands more. Hannah provides it often 





WAIT TIL I 
FINISH MY 


Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 


Books 


enough. He does not revel in the maca- 
bre: he uses it to create sudden empt- 
ness, black holes that demand contem- 
plation. Why, while a housewife is 
napping and dreaming of sex. does the 
husband come home and fall into the cel- 
lar? Even at their worst, such things are 
pitched slightly comic and askew. Han- 
nah’s voice becomes distinctive as the sto- 
ries proceed, a rolling mixture of road- 
house macho and gin-mill sentimentality 
marvelously suited for both shenanigans 
and self-parody 

Most young Southern writers resent 
being compared to such past giants as 
Faulkner and Flannery O'Connor. In em- 
bracing the gothic mode, Hannah, 35, has 
planted himself firmly on their turf. On 
the evidence of Airships. their shadows 
are notstunting his growth Paul Gray 


Notable 


THE EIGHTH SIN 
by Stefan Kanfer 
Random House; 288 pages; $8.95 


his first novel is a commemoration of 


and tribute to some forgotten vicums 


of the Nazi death camps: the gypsies of 


Eastern Europe. If the world is touched 


by the plight of the Jews, writes Stefan 
Kanfer 


what are we to say to a people 
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totally annihilated or scattered. with no 
testament or psalms to calibrate the deep 
well of the past, no compensatory coun- 
try, no telethons, no bond rallies, no tour- 
ing orchestras. .. no prophets except the 
ones in the store windows who tell for- 
tunes for a dollar.” 

The question is asked by the novel's 
vibrant, sorrowful hero, Benoit Kaufman, 
a Romany who survives the concentration 
camps as a boy to become a successful por- 
traitist of the rich and famous. Yet, un- 
able to shake his past. Ben finally ded- 
icates himself to avenge all those men 
women and children who were shot 
gassed and incinerated. The specific ob- 
ject of his wrath is a fellow gypsy. a for- 
mer Nazi collaborator who saved his own 
life by participating in the slaughter of 
others 

Kaufman as a child may remind read- 
ers of the fugitive youth in Jerzy Kosin- 
ski's The Painted Bird. Kaufman the 
avenger is also reminiscent of Kosinski’s 
Cockpitand Blind Date. But there is a cru- 
cial difference. Kosinski's fiction is cold 
clinical, beyond ideology or feeling. In The 
Eighth Sin, vengeance is passionate, even 
humane. Though the book’s structure Is 
somewhat programmatic, Kanfer, a se- 
nior editor of TIME, has given the famil- 


iar documentary evidence of the death 
camps and their aflermath a persuasive 
and moving life in fiction 
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SEIZURE 
by Charles L. Mee Jr 
VM. Evans; 216 pages; $8.95 


Ki Morris. a young voice student 
at the Manhattan School of Music 
developed a meningioma. a benign tu 
mor on the surface of her left temporal 
lobe: to remove it. her neurosurgeon 
thought. would be a morning's easy rou- 
tine in St. Luke’s Hospital in New York 
City. But when the surgeon set to work 
opening the skull and cutting for the 
growth. the girl's brain turned into a mon 
ster. swelling uncontrollably. Angry and 
desperate. the surgeon eventually closed 
her incision that the patient 
would soon die. But for reasons as in 
explicable as its rampage. the brain slow 
ly recovered—damaged., but sull eminent 
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Alfred Kazin 








ly serviceable. Al- 
though she has had 
to retrain herself 
in many routines 
Kathy Morris func- 
tions well and has re- 
tained her gift for 
singing 

In this richly re- 
searched account of 
the case, Author 
Charles L. Mee Jr 
(Meeting at Potsdam 
A Visit to Haldeman 
and Other States of Mind) enters the ter 
ritory of the brain like a 16th century ex- 
plorer. carefully and vividly explaining 
the 100 billion neurons. the axons and 
synapses and neurotransmitters—all of 
the brain's intellectual brightwork. an 
area still so profoundly mysterious as to 
be almost unthinkable 


NEW YORK JEW 
by Alfred Kazin 
Knopf; 307 pages; $10.95 


hough his title suggests a sociological 

treatise or a group portrait. Critic Al- 
fred Kazin’s New York Jew is himself 
Luckily. the subject ts interesting. Kazin 
has been a member in good standing of 
the New York intelligentsia ever since 
1942 when he published On Native 


Grounds, a groundbreaking study of mod- 
ern American literature. The friends and 
acquaintances he has made since then 
form an illustrious clan of writers and 
thinkers.and New York Jewis full of them 
Robert Frost. Hannah Arendt. Lionel and 
Diana Trilling. Saul Bellow, Sylvia Plath 
Kazin’s portraits of these people are usu- 
ally thoughtful and affectionate, often 
with a redeeming touch of asperity. He 
visits T.S. Eliot and finds “a man easily 
cornered and deathly afraid of being cor- 
nered.” Edmund Wilson is presented as 
an Everest of intelligence. taste and ded- 
icauion, but Kazin can also write: “His 
greatest interest in any subject was /ris 
learning it 
Kazin’'s style ts regularly tutorial rath- 
er than autobiographical: a succession of 
wives and mistresses make brief entranc 
es and exits between mini-essays. Those 
essays. though. pick up nearly all of the 
slack of the personal narrative. They re 
create some of the events thal agitated 
his circle during the past three decades 
the post-Holocaust trauma. Red bait- 
ing in the “50s. radicalism in the ‘60s—and 
show who lined up where and for what 
reasons. Kazin himself often wound up 
in the middle and caught grief from both 
His scrupulous, sometimes pained 
explanations make his history of some in 
tellectuals itself a kind of intellectual 
history a 
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Milestones 





MARRIED. Paloma Picasso, 29, daughter of 
the late painter and his longtime mistress 
Francoise Gilot; and Raphael Lopez San- 
chez, 30, Argentine-born playwright for 
whose productions Paloma has designed 
sets and costumes; in Paris 


MARRIED. Henry (“The Fonz”) Winkler, 32. 
swaggering star of television's nostalgic 
series Happy Days and Hollywood screen 
actor (Heroes, The One and Only); and Sta- 
cey Weitzman, 30, a Los Angeles fashion 
publicist; in the Manhattan synagogue 
where he became a bar mitzvah 


DIED. Ralston Crawford, 71, painter, pho- 
tographer and lithographer known for his 
cool, clean-cut geometrical depictions of 
the bridges, elevated trains and airplanes 
that fascinated him in the 1930s; of can- 
cer; in Houston, where he was arranging 
for an exhibition of his work. Sent by FoR- 
TUNE magazine to paint the atomic ex- 
plosion at Bikini in 1946, Crawford was 
aghast at its blinding light and all-encom- 
passing destruction, As a result, he de- 
veloped new expressive qualities that con- 
tinued to be seen in some of his later 
works. New Orleans, where he often 
painted and photographed jazz musicians, 
was a favorite haunt, and it was there that 
a traditional jazz funeral was held for him 


DIED. Josef Marais, 72, South African—born 
composer and folk singer who toured for 
decades with his wife Miranda; ofa stroke; 
in Los Angeles. A violinist with the Cape 
Town Symphony Orchestra, Marais col- 
lected the rhythmic calypso-style Afrika- 
ner folk songs, which, as a sort of bush- 
| veld hillbilly, he was later to sing in the 
U.S. and Europe 





DIED. Aram Khachaturian, 74, prolific Sovi- 
et composer whose works pulse with the 
rhythms of his ancestral Armenia; after 
a long illness; in Moscow. A patriot who 
celebrated the “wrath of the Soviet peo- 
ple waging a struggle for humanity” (Sec- 
ond Symphony, 1943) and a Roman slave 
insurrection (the ballet Spartacus, 1953), 
Khachaturian won numerous Soviet 
prizes, returning one 50,000-ruble Stalin 
award during the war and asking that a 
tank be built with the money. From the 
start of his career in the 1930s, he also in- 
volved himself with Communist Party 
politics, eventually becoming deputy 
chairman of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers. His political stature crumbled in 
1948, however, when together with Com- 
posers Dmitri Shostakovich and Sergei 
Prokofiev he was condemned by the par- 
ty’s Central Committee for works that 
“smelled strongly of the spirit of bour- 
geois music of Europe and America.” 
Khachaturian apologized publicly and re- 
gained Soviet favor firmly enough to visit 
Washington. D.C., in 1968, conducting his 
own work and using as his encore the 
brassy Sabre Dance (from his ballet Gay- 
ane), a three-minute piece that once 
topped the U.S. pop charts 
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up about $128 million* in cash since 
1972 by turning in almost 20 billion 
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But the real bonus goes far beyond the 
dollar sign—each time we recycle an 
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from bauxite. In more ways than one, 
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Are We “Destroying” Jimmy Carter? 


ell-meaning defenders of Jimmy Carter have begun to 

say that we are making sacrificial figures of our Pres- 
idents, that we have “destroyed” Lyndon Johnson and Richard 
Nixon and that we should be careful not to do the same to Car- 
ter. That is a gross oversimplification. Two very different ca- 
lamities befell the two earlier Presidents; Johnson was swept 
aside by a deep historic groundswell against the Viet Nam War, 
while Nixon was engulfed by a series of misdeeds and decep- 
tions of his own making. If Carter fails to assert stronger lead- 
ership, and to project a sense and a pattern of purpose, the 
premature talk about a one-term presidency may yet become 
pertinent. But he is a long way from political destruction or elec- 
toral defeat. 

And yet, the widespread disillusionment with him and the re- 
lentless attacks on him from many quarters should give us pause. 
The press is only a part of this picture, but there is a danger 
that the famous “adversary” relationship between the press and 
the White House is turning into bitter, destructive hostility—on 
both sides. Carter has been disappointing and in some ways 


| inept. No denying his shortcomings: the failure to seem in charge 


and to set convincing priorities, the stubbornness alternating 
with vacillation, the moralizing alternating with often clumsy po- 
litical maneuvers, the uncertain 
economic line, the poor staff. But 
there is too little recognition that 
much of the fault lies with the 
rest of us—meaning the country 
and the Congress. 

Carter faces a unique situ- 
ation that would have sorely 
tried any other President. This 
is caused not just by the widely 
remarked post-Watergate dis- 
trust of the presidency and, per- 
haps, of all authority. It is also 
brought about by the lack of 
consensus, or at least of work- 
ing majorities, on most social 
and economic issues, especially 
among the Democrats. From 
Franklin Roosevelt to Lyndon 
Johnson, the Democratic Party, 
representing the country’s polit- 
ical majority (Eisenhower was 
elected largely for personality 
reasons), knew more or less what 
it wanted to do in the domestic 
arena. Right or wrong, there was 
a kind of philosophy and a di- 
rection. Of course there was 
plenty of opposition, within and 





| Democratic Presidents, notably 


without the party. Of course 


John Kennedy, ran into difficul- 
ties and failed to get programs 
accepted. But the overall, es- 
sentially New Deal thrust 
remained. 

Lyndon Johnson was the last 
President to enjoy that situation. 
Two things happened. First, 
events changed the agenda: the 
predominant subjects became 
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“We can say, then, that he’s doing fine except in two areas.”” 


Viet Nam, law and order, race, radicalism. Second, largely hid- 
den by those more dramatic issues, serious doubts developed 
about whether the country could indefinitely afford the New 
Deal approach and whether it was working. In short, the ma- 
jority assumptions—the faith and strategy—of decades were se- 
verely damaged if not destroyed. 

Nobody, no politician, no political philosopher, no econ- 
omist has so far been able to repair or replace them. 








The alternatives offered by the Republicans, while im- | 


pressing many people, have not as yet won majority support; 
Nixon was elected and re-elected largely because he ran against 
Viet Nam and radicalism. So, with the distorting convulsion 
of Viet Nam, the fever of the counterculture and the huge dis- 
traction of Watergate out of the way, Carter suddenly inher- 
ited all the unsolved, postponed or sidetracked problems about 
how to order our society, accompanied by the serious eco- 
nomic problems—huge energy costs, increasing social demands, 
slowed growth—that no industrial society has yet been able to 
solve. It was widely thought that the absence of acute crises 
would benefit him. The opposite happened, because he and 
the country now had to face up to far from acute, but deep- 
seated and intractable crises. 

Carter won the Democratic 
nomination not just because he 
ran as an outsider, but because 
the old New Deal and McGov- 
ern wings of the party were dis- 
credited—without, however, be- 
ing completely abandoned or 
replaced by something else. 
Surely that helps to explain Car- 
ter’s often contradictory atti- 
tudes, partly conservative, partly 
New Deal, partly managerial, 
J partly populist. The fact that his 
own personality may well en- 
compass these contradictions 
only reinforces the point. The 
narrowness of his victory was 
iW due not only to his shortcomings 
‘| aS a campaigner and his new- 
ness on the scene but to the basic 
confusion in the country about 
where it wanted to head. It is 
4 no accident that Jerry Brown, 
4 another “outsider,” did so well 
in his truncated primary cam- 
paign. His appeal lay partly in 
the fact that, like Carter, he pre- 
sented a mixture—even a con- 
fusion—of traditionally liberal 
and conservative views 

Carter has hurt himself bad- 
ly by shifting back and forth be- 
tween conflicting positions. But 
it is hard to conclude that this 
represents only inexperience 
and uncertainty. It also reflects 
an earnest desire to reconcile op- 
posites. Opinion polls show dra- 


encies—labor, liberals, 
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matic losses for Carter among | 
the usual Democratic constitu- | 
blacks 
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—and in large measure these losses must be due to his eco- 
nomic program. Despite the serious doubts about the old- 
fashioned Democratic remedies. these constituencies still by and 
large want bigger spending and a more, rather than less, egal- 
itarian thrust—or at least they want the substitutes and alter- 
natives to be painless. Instead of pushing dubious tax reforms 
and relying on feeble jawboning, Carter should be taking much 


| stronger anti-inflation measures, especially budget cuts. But for 


all the widespread worry about inflation, it is doubtful whether 
these groups and their representatives in Congress would go 
along. A case can be made that the issue is not ideological, that 
Carter has simply not been very competent or consistent in eco- 
nomic policy. The fact remains that, in general political per- 
ception, he is too tight and conservative for one side, too lax 
and liberal for the other. The Washington Post's David Broder 
wrote the other day that Carter must come down harder on one 
side or the other, that he should deliberately “divide and polit- 
icize” the country to get things moving. Perhaps so. But it is at 
least understandable that Carter shrinks from doing so, and it 
is far from clear that such polarization would work 

The fight over the energy bill has been a highly instructive 
political drama. The deadlock of almost evenly matched forces 
suggests not only irreconcilable “special interests” fighting each 
other, but an ideological standoff between the more or less con- 


prophets of controls y. 
advocates of the free 
market, a standoff quite 
characteristic of the 
country as a whole. It is 
hard to remember a past 
legislative fight where 
these opposing forces 
were so evenly matched 


so little readiness to 
compromise 

Since the early ‘60s, 
Americans have tended 
more and more to vote 
on issues, not by party. 
In US. politics, deci- 
sions for the common 
good are typically 
reached through party 
loyalty and a willingness 
to deal, to split the dif- 
ference. In that sense, 
compromise is a civic 
virtue. Today, an electorate that is, by and large, much better in- 
formed and quite passionate on issues seems much less willing 
to compromise. At the same time, and partly as a result, Con- 
gress has become highly independent—probably too indepen- 
dent, an agglomeration of splenetic and irresponsible factions 


| T= is especially apparent in foreign policy. Despite some 


gaffes, Carter has taken essentially the right line on the Mid- 
dle East. But he has had little support from Congress, and his 
sensible plane package—the proposal to sell advanced fighters 
to the Saudis and Egyptians as well as to the Israelis—is run- 
ning into furious opposition, marshaled by powerful and re- 
lentless Israeli political pressure. In the relatively minor but 
troublesome tribal quarrel over Cyprus, Carter seems sound 
in wanting to lift the arms embargo on Turkey. But Congress 
is mesmerized by the tiny Greek lobby. Carter certainly mis- 
handled the neutron bomb affair, not least by exaggerating its 
importance. But the German complaints are pretty outra- 
geous, given Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's political cowardice 
in wanting the weapon without taking responsibility for it. (In 
general, the Europeans are forever demanding strong US. 
leadership—until they get it, at which point they complain 
that they are being pushed around.) 

On SALT, Carter's initial proposals to Moscow a year ago 


| gress is far too eager to jump to this conclusion and to decide 








“Where I stand’ —J. Carter 


| democratic process. It means the elevation (or lowering) of the 





were wildly overambitious. The more realistic SALT package 
now being negotiated may prove to be undesirable. But Con- 


that the new agreement is worse than no treaty at all—with- 
out fully comprehending the consequences of a SALT failure. 
There is a nagging, increasingly angry feeling that the Rus- 
sians are getting away with too much in the world today and 
that, as last week’s statement by the Republican Senators 
charged, the Carter Administration is to blame. Carter has 
undoubtedly made tactical errors in dealing with Moscow and 
may have been wrong to cancel the B-1 bomber. But it is also 
too easily forgotten that tough talk and gestures do not amount 
to coping with Moscow. As far as local conflicts with the So- 
viets or their agents are concerned, post-Viet Nam America 
abhors any form of foreign intervention, and a President's 
means of dealing with foreign threats are sharply reduced. 


Wi: as Carter might say, life is unfair. Having sought 
and won the presidency, he must adjust to these dif- 
ficulties, must find the political formula to reconstitute work- 
ing majorities, must find the necessary new directions. But in 
saying this, we should at least be aware of the magnitude of 
what we are asking of him and of our own complicity in his 
failures. 





Si\MPSON—TULSA TRIBUNE 


We ask the President 
to break the deadlocks, 
to rally support for his 
programs (or at least for 
the ones we like). If 
chauvinists got as far as 
they did in trying to de- 
feat the Panama Canal 
treaties, we blame Car- 
ter for not rousing the 
country behind his pro- 
posals. If the Midwest- 
ern growers or the West- 
ern truck farmers are 
unhappy with Carter's 
food or water policies, 
we blame him, not nec- 
essarily for the policies 
but for somehow not 
soothing those interests. 
If the Congress acts with 
the independence many 
have urged on it, we 
blame him for not con- 
trolling or manipulating 
it well enough. The President is not only criticized for ad- 
vancing this or that program, he is also criticized for not 
being able to engineer consent. 

Fair enough, up to a point. But, if carried too far, such rea- 
soning becomes circular and self-destructive. It exempts both the 
people and their representatives from the responsibility of using 
their minds, indeed from the responsibility of collaborating in the 


presidency to a kind of magical dictatorship, where everything is 
the President's responsibility. This is often accompanied by a ter- 
rible kind of impatience, almost a sort of hysteria, where every 
problem, every mistake, or seeming mistake, becomes part ofa 
self-reinforcing pattern of disaster. When Carter puts huge, long- 
range problems on the agenda—shrinking Big Government, civil 
service reform—we say that he overpromises (which he has done 
in some cases), or that he is unrealistic, without conceding that in 
our system such problems may take a generation to solve or even 
to ameliorate, but that someone must make a start. 

We are entitled to judge Carter quite severely. But he, and 
other Presidents, are entitled to be treated as Presidents—and 
not as superhuman figures. The danger is not so much that we 
will “destroy” our Presidents, but that we will destroy ourselves, 





| as citizens, by piling on our leaders all our own wants, desires, 


faults and contradictions. — Henry 
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